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pase ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM MEETING. 





Pp 1 to Bep 8. 
President Elect, 
SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G , M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 

The Journal. President's Address, and other Printed Papers, issued by 
the Arsociation during the Annual Meeting, will be forwarded daily by 
patto members and others unable to attend, on gy and pre- 

ment of 2s 6d. to the Clerk of the Association, Mr. H. C, Stzwagrpson, 
aor before the first day of the a. 
. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


NEW YORK ee PE BITION, 1886. 


ENGLISH WATER- a. nn in NEW YORK, under 
the auspices of the American Art Association 
LAST DAY for receiving Drawings, WEDNESDAY. September 15th, 
aMr J ayst RuET’s, 17. Nassau-street, W., from whom co a of the 
in be ob HENRY "BLACKBURN, . Sec. 
“i, Victorla-treet, Westminster, 8.W. 


(JBRALD MASSEY’S LECTURES, St. George’s 
J Hal Langham-plare —TUBSDAY, August 3ist. ‘The MAN 
SHAKSPEARE.’ FRIDAY, September 3rd, ‘ KUBERT BURNS." Doors 
open 7.30, Lecture at 8 —Balcony, ls ; Hall, 6d. 


- 
R. EDMUND DURRANT, Hon. Sec. Essex 
and Che!msford Museum, and Lecturer r to the Essex Beekeepers’ 
Aswociation, is desirous of MAKIN ‘G ARRANGEMENTS for the de- 
livery of his Lecture during the coming Winter, eran Bees and Bee- 
keeping ; or, an Evening with the Honey Bee.’ rated by means of 
specially prepared Dissolving Views.—For Syllabus’ and terms address 
, High-street, Chelmsford. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 
taving to give a Couree of Lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, 
ir Philadelphia, in November. and afterwards in other cities in America, 
oaly a few dates can be arranged for in England in 1886-7.—For List ef 
lectures (including one on the late R. oo address 103, Victoria- 
azeet, London, 8.W.; and Lotos Club, New Yor 


UMOROUS POPULAR LECTURES, by Mr. 
c.c weeny a Dundee, on ‘National Humour, te Humour of 
Today,’ ‘ Thom: Douglas Jerrold,’ ‘ Human Folly.’—Apply to 
Mr. ArrLeton, 10. Clifford’s Inn, Fieet-street. 
“He treated his theme in a masterly manner. "'—Paislew Express. 
« arg enjoyable by the witty bo i "'— Arbroath Guide. 
het a popular lecture ought to be."’"—Aberdeen Express. 
° he eloquent and thrilling lecture.” —Utverston Mirror. 
“Tne audience was kept in constant merriment.""— Dumfries Standard. 


R. CLARKE ROBINSON, the University, 
Durham (Author of ‘Our Early English Literature ') LECTU 


a: 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, 
BROWULF. 
CANTERBURY TALES. 
PAERIE QUEENE. 
CREEDS of our ANCESTORS. 
“ Most interesting and beautiful A ag 7 ie gay Journal. 
“ Attended by 3, 4,000 people.”’—Liverpool Post, — 1882. 
“Great success’and appreciation. °:_Fteidelb erg. Zeitu 
“Rivetted the entire attention.’”’—Northern Daily Mai 
1,500 people to hear Byron's story. Ponlbeenpedt Express. 


























| ARTHUR and ROUND TABLE, 
NIBELUNGEN LIED. 
SHELLEY. 

BYRON. 

WORDSWORTH, &c. 


DITORSHIP and MANAGEMENT.—A Gentle- 
man (45), having great experience in Journalism, a ready and 
attractive Writer, and thoroughly com — to Edit and direct a first- 
class Journal, is now OPEN to ar 7ENGAG EMENT —Address Ditiesns, 
care of C. Mitchell & Co., 4) need Press Directory Office, 12 and 13, 
Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, 


UB-EDITOR WANTED for a PROVINCIAL 
EVENING PAPER. Well educated, experienced, , rn 
Address, stating qualifications and salary, Bera, care of Mitchell & 
Co , l2and 13, Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


W ANTED, by a well-educated YOUNG MAN, 
with three years’ experience. a SITUATION as REPORTER or 
Reporter and Sub-Editor on a good Provincial Weekly. Full Shorthand 
Note Tater accurate Transcriber. fair Descriptive Writer, intelligent 
Condenser. Steady and reliable.—Reronrer, 13, Alma-street, Ta 


HOLESALE STATIONERY TRADE. — A 

GENTLEMAN, sow 26. with 11 years’ expertenet, seeks RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in an ity. Warehouse preferred. First-class 
testimonials.—G. B., 49. alk! -road, London, N.W. 











ARIS.—The ATHENZZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 
Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoll. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 
and UNIVERSITY nag ge at Lage en ay» College Rates, 
erst Hall. Cambridge. Fee, 251. a term for rd, Lodging, Tuition, 

A 1 University Charges. —Apply +s Sh 


T. PAUL’Ss SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 25 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 

the 9ch September next.—Fer information apply to the Buasar, St. 
Paul's School, Wes: Kensington. 


QUEEN *S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 
Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 
Lady Resident—Miss CROUDACE. 
hg received from Fourteen upwards. 
= ee. NEXT 











Higher casoures for Students 
TERM begins OCTOBER 4 
i Houses, &c., < SecreTary. 








YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 


views, ag Legal or other Boca ig COPIED _With accuracy 
and despatch. Term: F oe _ 
Maitland Park-road, Haverstock:-fill, N.W 


Address E. Tican, 27, 
T° LITERARY or PROFESSIONAL GENTLE- 
MEN.—A LADY desires RE-ENGAGEMENT as HOUSEKEEPER 











and AMANUENSIS. Thoroughly experienced in both capacities. 
Reference from former employ Salary —H., 21, ngton 
Chambers, Kirmingham. 





YOUNG LADY, Student National Gallery, 

desires COMMISSIONS for FACSIMILE COPIES in WATER 
COLOURS of any of the Works of the Ola Masters or Modern Paintings. 
Specimen of work on application to A. H., 167, Camberwell-grove, 8.E. 


LADY, with Third Grade Art Master’s Certifi- 
cate, desires an ENGAGEMENT to TEACH DRAWING and 
PAINTING.—Address Antisr, d School, Aberg 


‘BACHER of MODERN LANGUAGES, — 
TED, a MASTER for the SCHOOL of MODERN LAN- 
GuaGES to the BELFAST ACADEMY, Belfast, vacant by the a} _ 
ment of the present Master, , tothe of 
sn ern Languages in Galway College. The ‘situation is most desirab! le 
as regards income and social ition. Duties to be entered on on 

lon b 


be sent, on or before 
27th September, to the Secretary. Rev. J. A. CHANCELLOR, DD., 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


"TI, RANSLATIONS from the GERMAN and 

FRENCH LANGUAGES made with care and put into good Eng- 
lish. Terms, if time is given, very moderate.—Address H., 30, Rochester- 
square, Camden Town, Rw Ww. 


ATHEMATICS for B.A. or B.Sc., 1886.—Mr. 
JOH DOB, M.A., will be glad to ASSIST CANDIDATES 
for these BXAMINATIONS Address 86° South Hill Park, Hamperend. 


ATIN and GREEK. W— Certificated successful 

4 Head Master TEACHES LATIN and GREEK 
DENCE. Beginners Read and Translate Caesar _ = er easy authors 
and New Testament in Greek (as a rule) with accuracy in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms. — 1 paneibelens, list of 








y- 




















Miss SICKERT, of Girton College, will continue 
her Advanced Course of LECTURES on etc tani ECONOMY 
toWOMEN during the Autumn Term in K 
A critical and historical survey of Socialism will forss the main 
portion of this Course. Fee One Guinea. 
Should a sufficient number of Students off-r themselves, Miss 
SICKERT would repeat her ELEMENTARY COURSE. which covers 
Most of the ground required for the HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION, 


For —e apply to Miss Sicxerr, 12, Pembroke-gardens, 
Kensington 


r 

[INTERN ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
RAGLAN CASTLE, and CHEPST\)W CASTLE —Mesars. FROST 

&REED beg to announce they will shortly publish Four oven and 

important Erchings by Mr DAVID LAW of the famous subjects on the 

Wye named above —Particulars of the issue may be obtained upon 

application to the PusiisHers, at 12, Clare-street, Bristol. 


(VIL & SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcomin 
Examination: ASSISTANT in the NAUTICAL ALMANA 
OFFICE (18—25) 24th September. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
5 must be made on forms to be obtained with particulars from the 
ucretarr, Civil Service Commission, lonaen, 5.W. 














¢ , address the Heap Masrez, Dirilegbem Scheol, Persheve. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 46, 
Harley-street, W., for Girls from Five to *Pourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Mies HAY. 
Particulars of Secrerary. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 





Head Master—The Rev E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity 
College, bnampe ey wah Medallis 
Admissi or payment of Ten Shillings 





— roe § ‘mn addition to ~~ fees 
‘ool Fees. Twenty-five Guineas per annum 
Dearden at 80i.,and Day Boarders at 40/. r annum, inclusive of school 
— are received "by Rev. os R. Burrows, M.A., 29, Bennett Park, Black- 
hea 


The Old ’ Entrance Scholarship of 15/. a year may be. be competed 
for on September 7th. The NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 9th. 
Apply to the Secretary, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 8.E. 


ESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
(Affiliated to the London University in 1544.) 
Governor and Chaplain—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 
Head Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq. M.A. LL.D. 
Assisted by Eight University and Twelve Assistant Masters and 
Professors. 





ae training in Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Modern Lan- 
guages, 
» by no Animal Types, Anatomy, Physiology, and Botany, 
y 
A Junior Senedt in admirable proficiency. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Governor or Heap Masten. 
The AUTUMN TERM will commence on TUESDAY, September 21st 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 8.E, 








President of the Counci 
Vice-Admiral H R.H. Tre DUKE ot EDINBURGH, KG. 
FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships and one for a Naval 
Sri for given annually for Boys at this School. 
Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 
ann 


; for others, Seven 
PREPARATION. for the Universities, Ramat Army, Civil Service, &. 
All Candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst dttect from the School 





HE Friends of a YOUNG LADY (18) wish to 
place her in a SCHOOL where her services in Instructi 
Juniors and in other ways as may be required would be consi a] 
equivalent to advantages received.—E. H., . Dossetor’s Governess 

Agency, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


successful sag the last four years. First ‘ond second places for Naval 


» , &e. 
Head iaster—Rev. JAMES hy MA., 
a lare staff of R Masters, ‘in H of 





Assisted 
Oxford bridge. 
Applications for information as to successes of former Pupils, Exhi- 
bition Scholarships, &c., to be made to the Heap Masrer. 
_— of the Council, G. F. JESSOP, Bursar. 
July ist, 1 





A YOUNG LADY (18), musical, French acquired 

in Paris, OFFERS her SERVICES in FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in 
return for superior lessons.—Mrs, Wuirraker, 50, Porter-road, West 
Kensington Park, W. 


] ALLY or VISITING GOVERN Ess in FAMILY 
or SCHOOL.—A LADY, Having just 
nine years’ standing. Wishes for another in same j etn Encelleat 
h Engtish and Music, French, Drawing. 
Salary, 6vl. Daily. —Miss Donrwatt, 81, Clapham- -road, 8.W. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an BDTOATIONAN, HOME for GIRLS at Ken- 
sington, where his Daughter has been f ree years. lent 
Governess, ters, careful individual training, ai 4 














T. GEORGE'S HALL ORAL and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—Twelfth Session, 1886-87, 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the LL.A. EXAMINA- 

TIONS of ST. ANDREWS, and to direct HOME STUDY, KEUPEN on 


r let. 
ORAL > ee ee CLASSES of a less aivanced nature, 
to prepare for the LOCAL EXAMINATIONS of EDINBURGH, and to 
give help in HOME EDUCATION, REOPEN October 13th 
Subjects — include Grammar, Arithmetic, Busha, Algebra, 
History, Geography, say — Composition. Englis 
ont eee tin, Greek Pe. German, Italian. Lowi, Mental 
and Moral coopty,. "Polltica > 
"Botany. Chemistry, * Physiology, ‘Draw: 


Education, Natural ss 
further information from Miss Wacurnr, Secretary, 








, History of Art, and Theo’ 
uses and | 


8t. George's Hall, R 








health. Overpressure and cramming avoided.—Address est. L.A., at Mr. 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN or SECRETARYSHIP 
fot, ee by a young German University Professor of Classics, 


Spanish, English, German Literature, &c. High-class 
fn and foreign —Address Keawiss, 


an 
vollege, Victoria Embankment, London. 





’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8. 


LADY living at Redhill, close to the Common, 

is desirous of KECEIVING a FEW LITTLE BOYS to BOARD 

and EDUCATE with her own, under a first-class Resident Governess. 
Masters yg & extra subjects if uired. Commodious house, and ev 








PREss.— —EDITOR and MANAGER of an Evening 
A a pein me. Paper desires immediate RE-ENGAGEMENT. Eleven 

gee resent position. Practical man, and thoroughly experienced 

im all ptt. of Press Work —Address Press, care of Adams & 
is, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EP DITORIAL or SUB-EDITORIAL WORK 
WANTED by experierced Journalist. Smart Paragra “i Leaders, 
Dramatic Criticism, and thorough knowledge of routin Terms 

oo : erate. Whole or part time.—Address Epirtor, care of C. ‘Mitchell « 
2and 13 Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E C. 


AMANUENSIS REQUIRED, temporarily, in 
MO) on vel 
Correct spelling Sanenienenee = ox eae wat otheltes 00 Were 


fully to DL 1T., Ma’ 
y 8, 159. Piccadilly, W. Apologizin 
spondents for mistake in the address.’ serie 











ery 
th and comfort. Highest references given and re- 
quired.—Apply by letter, in first instance, to Y. Z., care of Miss Saunders, 
74, Station-road, Redhill, Surrey. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 8.W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) ” ADVANCED CLASSES Ry 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDR) 
Principal, Mrs. W. R COLE —A separate House adjoining for est: 
dent Pupils.—The NEXT TERM commences September 22nd. 


(CHEMICAL ENGINEERING.—The COURSE of 
UCTION in the CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT of the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
INSTITUTE is 6 — arranged for Chemical Engineers, and includes 
Lectures and La tory Practice in Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Engineering, and Machine Drawing. 
_ on MONDAY, September 27th. 


‘or Programme and fll particulars peas at the Central iapeneemeaae 
Brhibitionroad, 8.W. ; or at Gresham Coilege, London, E ’ 








LONDON 








NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 

CHAIR of MODERN a 

Aoptinstions se invited from Gentiemen betw: 25 and 45 years of 

y high academica! position, to ‘aut the Chair of Modern 
Titerature in i on University of Sydney. 

lessor will be expected to give instruction in the English 

scan aaa nd Literature, and to give or cepertavend instruciion in the 

French and German L 





, assisted by Lecturers in 
French and German, directed by by to deliver and conduct, during 
each academical year, such Lectures ‘and Examinations as the Senate 


shall from time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist of fixed Souk of 900%. oO ned annum, with half 
the lecture fees of in the odern Languages, and 
examination fees. 

Further particulars as to tenure of office, &c., may be obtained from 
the ee for New — Wales, 5, ‘Westminster Chambers, 
8 W., to whom d ‘8 age, and accompanied 
by sight Ne f008. of coustenontals, Mead be sent on or before the 30th 
Septembe SAUL SAMUEL, 








Agent-General for New South Wales, 
es a ed ee 
aly, 1886. 


4 y ERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
ENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, a 
COMPANIONS English and Foreign. — Apply ‘tor partic 
Dosszron, The Library, Old Bedford ord Llowse Streatham, 8.W. 
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OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


1. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutical Courses). 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4 EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments and of Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (twelve in number, and varying from 12/. to 100l. per 
annum) will be ior warded on application to the Kegistrar of the College, 
or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. Connisn, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, MA, Registrar. — 


ST: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist, 
— an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. Wadham, at 
Four p M 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 
petition in October 
A Seholavehtp. “value 1251., for the — of medical men who have 
entered the school during the current yea 
2. Two Scholarships, each of 50l, an to all students commencing 
their studies. The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 
French or German, and a Physics, and the Examination will 
be er ve Monday, October 4 
3. A Scholarship, vaiue 901., ‘asim toall ona ara who have entered the 
school during the a year. and who the Cambridge 
1st M.K. since October, Sub. Sole abementiey Biology, Anatomy, 
ar ry and Practical Chemistry. 
A Scholarship, value 65/ , for students who have entered during the 
passed the Oxford Ist MB. or the Cambridge 
and Physiology. The Examination for 








oom year and have 
2nd MB. Subjects—Anatom 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 100i. Exhibition; the William Brown 40!. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32!.; the Brackenbu Prize 
in Surgery, value 32. ; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 1 the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10l. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, "Jalue 
101. 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes for the first, second, and third year 
fo anapg™ of 10l, og each ; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
Prize i dicine; the Th Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize. 

All Hospital pth alam » inctuding the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, a warded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind 

Clerkships and Dresserships and al! the minor appeintments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 1(0/. and board and lodging, are 
pos rg yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mit 





The hew Physiological Laboratories and Class-Rooms now building 
will be ready by October lst. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
WILLIAM WADHAM, M D., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of SURGERY in the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
BELFAST. being about to become VACANT, Candidates for that Office 
are requested to forward their testimonials to the Under-Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before the 7th September next, in order that the 
same may be submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to 
enter upon his duties early in October. 

Dublin Castle, August 18th, 1885 





\NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL ‘SCHOOL. —OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. —A SCHOLARSHIP. of the value of 125 
Guineas, will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION on MONDAY, 
September 27. Subjécts of Examinatiou :—Classics. Mathematics and 
Modern Languages. —A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of the value of 
125 Guineas, will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION on the same 
day. Subjects of Examination :—Inorgavic Chemisiry, Physics, Botany, 
and Zoology.—For further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, 





TRE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MON AG 
October 4th, with an Introductory Address at3 ru. by Dr. C. Y. 
M.A. Two spay Scholarships, of the value of 100 and 60l.. will Ln 
d for ptem 30th and following days The Composition 
Fee for the whale Medical Curriculum is 1001. Special provision is made 
for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary Scientitic 
(M.B.) Examination. —For Prospectus and further information apply to 
the Dean, or the Resident Medical Otticer. at the Hospital 
A PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 








ITERARY INVESTMENT. — Some additional 
CAPITAL and LITERARY and COMMERCIAL ASSISTANCE 
are required for conducting an established MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
which has every prospect of becoming a highly remunerative og ond 
There is good ground fur believing that money invested in this 
zine, which has received the unanimous approval of the Press, would in 
a very short time return 100 per cent. It is merely a question of capital 
and organization, as the publication occupies a unique position, and 
does not compete with any existing Magazine.—For particulars address 
Propaizror A., Messrs. Deacon's, 150, Leadenhall-street, London, E C. 


€ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (tem years chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 
Advice given as to tne best mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates 
a, en behalf of Authors. Transfer of Literary Property care- 











T. BA RTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLL 

The WINTER SESSION will none on MONDAY, October 4th, 1886. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate nape The Hosrpital Nigger Soop a service of 750 
beds, 75 for ¢ at Swanley ‘or further particulars 
apply, pene or by ‘letter, to the Warpen of the Vollege, St. Bartho- 
lomew's 8 





pital, E.C 
dbook forwarded on application. 





S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION, 


‘wo Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March toJune. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Claas (open to all Students whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from October Ist till July in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follows :-— 

BIOLOGY—T. W. SHORE, M.D. B.Sc., Lond., Lecturer on Com- 

be tive ee to the Hospital 

PHYSICS and CHEMISTR YF. , WOM ACK, M.B. B.Sc., London, 

ee of Natural Ph and of Chemi y to the 


Hoap 

Fee, 121. 12s. ; to Students of the ates, 102. 10s. 

‘This Class is also suitable for Students entering for — Intermediate 
martes Examination and for the First M.B. ef Cambridg 

Also a Special Class in preparation forthe January Examination from 
September Ist till January. Fee, 101. 10s. 

For further particulars apply to the Warpzn of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A detailed aderers of "the Classes forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
wine weet tg of the value of 130i. each, tenable for one year, 
1 be for 25th and Following Days. One of the 
he 4. of 1304. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this Examination 
under twenty years of age, if of sufficient — For the other the Can- 
didates must be under twenty-five years o 

The subjects of Examination are yPiayetes,  Onemietey, rete Zoology, 
and Physiviogy. No Candidate to take more than four sub: 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be competed ira = ‘the same 
time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following Languages—Greek, French, and German 

The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1 

This is an open Exhibition of the value of 50l. 

Candidates must not have — to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical Schoo! 

The successful Candidates wilt, “be required to enter at St. 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospita! Scholarships and Prizes. 

‘or particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
Coilege, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1886-37 will commence on OCTOBER ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. 8. BRISTOWE, 
M.D.Lond. F.R.S. LL.D , at 3 PM. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100%. and 60i. re- 
spectively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The Examination will be held on the 4th, Sth, and 6th of 
October, and the subjects will be vote ead A and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candid. 

Special Classes are held throughout stage year for the Preliminary 
+ pene Neg and Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of 











All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved Icdgings is kept in the Secretary's Office 


lly da. Safe Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
nt Bing references. Consultation free.—1, Paternoster-row, a 


EWSPAPER and REVIEW CUTTINGS SUP- 

PLIED on any subject. tong Searches, Translations, and Replies 

to any Questions forwarded. , from Is —Currice’s Original Press 
Agency, 12 and 14, CGatherine-ctrest, ‘Strand.— — Prospectuses free. 


VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION FOSS 
BLE, whether trivial or important, is accurately an 

the UNIVERSAL KNOW y LEDGE oe INFORMATION OFFICE. i, 

y-square, London, W.C. Fees from 1s, 

with stamp a po This Insvivacion | has access to all the best sources 

of information in = Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 

Write for Prospectus. 

HE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 

KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 

Oxford-street, Bond-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Strand. Pay 

= ce. Simply write your question, which will be posted at once to 

e bearer. 


V B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PJBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and ‘‘ The 
Charterhouse Press,” 44, Charterhouse-square, E.C 


i & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
raphic Printers, Newton-street. High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machiniog expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


STABLISHED 1868. —Authors wishing to have 
their works issued ly, and in ge: best 

style, are invited to communicate wit ttn "Mees essrs. W. H. BEER & CO. 

(Successors to Provost & Co.), 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


EEKLY NEWSPAPER WANTED to PRINT 
(and to publish if required); best position and every facility 
for Publishing Office. The Proprietors of ** The New Temple Press "' are 
——— to give ESTIMATES for Weekly Newspapers or Monthly 
lagazines. General Printing executed. Best Style and Moderate 
Charges. Eight Weekly and Monthly Publications issued.—J. Broap- 
Hovsg, 185, Fleet-street, London. 


M UDPrE's SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 
































TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pzr Annum. 
COUNTRY a »  TWOGUINBAS , ,, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :~ 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print. 


8. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half bound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent-st rect. 


ON DON ss ee me 

8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 

President—LOKD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rey. the 
Dean of Liandaff, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B 
Trustees—Ear! of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Eari of Kosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various guages. Subscription, 31. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2i. with Entrance-fee of 6j.; Life Membership, 26l. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and "Ten to beat Members. 





HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with ey, y 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by’ ery 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, Ww. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTo. 

TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in Ty Photo. 
graphic Room at the British Museum an apparatus, with all mode 
improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGR ApHic Print 
DUCTION of MSS., Engravings. Maps, Plans, and other objects to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtainj 
permission, &c ar to _ Manacer, Autotype Company, 74, Nee 
Oxford-strest, London, 





ene 
NHE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
displays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
Great Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe. with g 
re selection from the Works of Contemporary Artists— Poynter, 

, Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown. Burne Jones, Rossetti, F.s Shields, 
i ‘Sian, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 


Now publishing, 
1 RAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
Prospectus on application. 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 
FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIO. 


RUM,’ with Commentaries by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, MA 
Copies of Reynolds, ae mg Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
Print-Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d. free per post. 


ENGRAVING by AUTOMATIC and PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PROCESSES.—Messrs WALKER & BOUTALL OFFER 
their SERVICES to Authors, Artists, and Publishers. Nearly every 
kind of Letterpress and Copper-Plate Book pepe and Decoration 
can be satisfactorily and economically produced by one or other of the 
various methods. Estimates given and correspondence invited. 
OFFICES : 16, CLIFFORD'S INN, EC. 
Works: Sussex House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 


LES & RUTTOYNS, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Crete UE (23), gratis, of SCARCE and 
CURIOUS BUOKS ; a few chvice Black-Letter and Occult Litera- 
— =i Grose, 37, Leicester-equare, and 322, Kennington Park-road, 


100 Examples, 














TRATFORD-ON-AVON CORPORATION 
RECORDS.—1353-1504. 

A Limited number of COPIES of these RECORDS, printed by order of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Corporation, bound in cloth, and containing a 
finely-executed Photograph of a Group of Documents, are now OF FEKED 
for SALE at 10s. 6d. the Volume. The Photographs can be had separately, 
at One Shilling each.—Address Herald Office, Stratford-on-Avou ; or Mr. 
R Savace, Librarian, the Birthplace, Stratford-on-Aven. 


ORT and TRADE of LONDON, by Charles 
Capper, ae mt Smith, Elder & Co. London, 1862 —WANTED, 
THREE COPIES.—R. C., Messrs Adams & Francis, 59, Fieet-strect, BO. 


T° PRINTSELLERS.—WANTED, a good PRINT 

of ‘Le DERNIER SOUPIR du CHRIST,’ painted 4 Gué, en- 
graved by Jazet; published in 1844 by Goupil, Paris; and by the Apa- 
glyphic ve London. Extra price given. ~Cav crrixion, Daily Mail 
Offie, Glasgow 


‘HE WEEKLY EDITION of the 7ZM/ES, from 
the commencement, TO BE SOLD.—Apply J. G., 2, Berestord- 
terrace, Hill-street, Woolwich. 


LD LONDON and COUNTY VIEWS and 

MAPS, PORTRAITS for ILLUSTRATING. Large Assortment in 
stock. Parcels sent on approval for selection. Catalogue of Books, &, 
on application.—R. Eviincren, 15, Fitsroy- -street, London, W. 


[ok SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERF ECT- 

ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 S00 36 inches (print 
ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed per hour. Price 
1.2501., including Casting Boxes, &c. The a hy are i perfect order 
and in good condition, and have only been removed to make room for 
gd achines.—Address the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 
Strand, London, W. 


P2FVATE ROOMS, with BOARD, OFFERED in 
a good house with garden at the a of "Hampstead Heath.— 
Address Mrs. C., Heath Brew, Hampstead, N. 


COINS. 
S rt Fe = & s Oo ff 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, F.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS 
Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 
































The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged 








A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE. 
TVRANCIS. Being for the most part an Idyl of 


Bn ond Summer. By M. DAL VERO, Author of ‘A Hereine 
of tl * Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 





Reading-Room epen from Ten to half-past Six. Catalog’ 
(1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, ol Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in 


i ne very bright, cheery, and pretty story.” —Academy. 





the press. Prospectus on applicatio’ 
_ . ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained - the Medical 
Secretary, Ma. Geornce Renvte. Ww. ORD, Dean. 


T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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Sales by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, 
M: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his great Rooms. 38, ra ee Mg — ~a on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 3, at half-past 12 o’cl an extensive 
assortment of First-class PHOTOGRAPHIC. APPARATUS, comprising 





well-made Cameras, Lenses, Printing Fromes, Dishes, resses, 
a quantity of Cabinet, Carte de Visite, and other cooscage f beng being 
the Stock of a Firm of urers t portion 
of their business; also Spectroscopes, ~}-4 torially 


mounted ), Stationary Magnets, and other ———e Instruments— 
aquantity of Rod Winches and _ Fishing Tackle—few Paintings, 
Prints, and Miscellaneous Propert: 

On view after 2the day prior and erating of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








esos eee MAGAZINE, 
No. 851. SEPTEMBER, 1886. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


The SCOTLAND of MARY STUART. —No. I. Lethington and the 
Lammermuir. By Joha Skelton. 


SARRACINESCA. By F. Marion-Crawford. Chaps. 13-15. 
The NATIONAL SURVEY. 

A TOUR upon WHEELS. By Oscar Browning. 
COINCIDENCES ?? 

ON a HILL-TOP. 


BURMESE BORDER TRIBES and TRADE ROUTES. By Major- 
General MacMahon. 


ORDER for IRELAND. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





‘Monthly, price Half a-Crown, 


‘HE CONTEMPORARY BRBEVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER'S EARLY CAREER. By Frederic Seebohm. 
PERIGUEUX and CAHORS. By E. A. Freeman. 
FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. By the Rev J. M. Wilson. 
ABOUT MONEY. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
PUBLIC LAND: 

1. Footpaths. By Rev. H PD. Rawnsley. 

2. Commons. By Robert Hunter. 


SWINBURNE’'S POETRY. By P A. Graham. 
REVOLUTION and EVOLUTION. By Leon Metchnikoff. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. 
RT ea RECORDS : 


sics. By Professor Garnett. 
2. General Literatu 


Isbister & Co. Bennet, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The FUTURE SUPREMACY of WOMEN. By E. Lynn Linton. 
BIMETALLISM; the Fixed Ratio Examined. By Clarmont Daniell. 


The MORAL AUTHORITY of FREDERICK the GREAT. By the 
Rey. H. N. Oxenham. 


The ae ake QUESTION :— 
“OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION.” By X 


2. . The CONFEDERATION of the - ~ ieee PRACTICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By Frederick Wic! 


SUNNY DAYS in MALTA. By C. F. i 
An EPISODE in HISTORY. By Lady Bloomfield. 
RURAL TUSCANY. By Leopold Katscher. 
The FUTURE of IRELAND. By “ Stat Nominis Umbra.” 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 














Now ready, 
THE, MAGAZINE of ART, 
for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., containing :— 
SOME ROYAL ACADEMY SCANDALS. By J. Penderel-Brodhurst. 
HERMES. Painted by W. B. Richmond. 
CURRENT ART. With 4 Illustrations. 


MORE ABOUT the CHARTERHOUSE. By Basil Champneys. With 
3 Lilustrations. 


A VENETIAN AZZIMINA of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 


CULLERCOATS. By R. J. Charleton. With 5 Illustrations. 
MACKLIN’S GALLERY. By Alfred Beaver. 


POEMS and PICTURES: a Long Good-bye. 
Arthur Hopkins. 


The ROMANCE of ART: ‘ La Belle Simonetta.’ By Julia Cartwright. 
PAUL BAUDRY. By Claude Phillips. With 5 Illustrations. 

ART in ROME. By W. Holmden. With 4 Illustrations. 

The MOUNTAIN PASS. 


FRENCH and DUTCH PICTURES in —_— By R. A. M. 
Stevenson. 


The CHRONICLE of ART. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


By May Kendal and 











Now ready, 


(JASSELL’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
price 7d, containing :— 


OUR CO-OPERATIVE PIC-NIC, and HOW WE ARRANGED IT. 


a a GIRL go to COLLEGE? By a Student of Somer. 
ville Ha 


HINTS ABOUT the HAIR. 

The GARDEN in SEPTEMBER. 
The CASE of Mr. HAYMANN. 
“The ROYAL RIVER.” 

The PHOTOGRAPHY of the HEAVENS. By William Huggins, D.C.L. 


(The Chronicles ef Cardewe Manor.) 


MORE HUMOUR in ARCADIE. 

The ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. DALBY’S MONTH of PROBATION. 

The TEXAN FARMER. 

WELCOME BACK: a Duet. 

WHOSE CHOICE? By Wilfred Woollam, B.A. 

WHAT to WEAR: Chit-Chat on Dress. 

The GATHERER : en I!lustrated Record of Invention and Discovery. 
SERIAL STORIES. 

A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 

HARLOWE’S HELPMATE 

Cassell & Compary, Limite}, Lud_ate-hiil, London. 








Now ready, monthly, price ls. 4d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


YPHE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Among the Contents for SEPTEMBER are— 


PORTRAIT of LISZT. Engraved by T. Johnson, from a Photograph by 
Louis Held. (Frontispiece.) 


A SUMMER with LISZT in WEIMAR. 
Bagby. 





Illustrated. Albert M, 


BALLOON io hee of a TIMID PHOTOGRAPHER. Ilus- 
trated. John G. Dou, 


A PISTOL SHOT. Kate onal 


The CASTING AWAY of MRS. LECKS and MRS. ALESHINE. II. 
Frank R Stockton. 


Se of a STATUE in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 5. M. B. 
tt. 


A GLANCE at the ARTS of PERSIA. Illustrated. 8. G. W- 


Bepjamin 
A SEPTEMBER VIOLET. Robert U. Johnson. 
The MINISTER'S CHARGE. VIII. W. D. Howells 
NOTES from the PRAIRIE. John Burroughs. 
UNDYING LIGHT. R. W. Gilder. 
MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, and the MORMON PROBLEM. 
The ZOOLOGICAL STATION at NAPLES. Illustrated. Emily N. 

Whitman. 
A SONG of the MOCKING BIRD. Maurice Thompson. 
TOPICS of the TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Fully Illustrated throughout. 
London: Frederick Warne & Ce, Bedford-stree Strand. 


Now ready, monthly, price ls. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


S T. 
Among the Contents for SEPTEMBER are— 


The CONNOISSEURS. After the Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
(Frontispiece. ) 


STORIES of ART and ARTISTS: English —a. Illustrated by 
Reproductions ef Paintings by Sir Joshua y 
Romney, and Lawrence. Clara E. Ciement. 


NAN'S REVOLT. V. Rose L. Alling. 

A LAKE GEORGE CAPSIZE. Edward Eggleston. 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Chaps.12,13. Frances H. Burnett. 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN HERMIT. (Concluded.) Alfred T. Bacon. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Chapters 22, 23. Horace E. Scudder. 
CONSIDERATE FARMER JONES. Picture drawn by Culmer Barnes. 
OUR ADVENTURE at the FLUME. Illustrated. W. L. 

The KELP GATHERERS. Chaps.13tol6. J.T. Trowbridge. 
WONDERS of the ALPHABET. Seventh Paper. Henry Eckford. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT CINDERELLA. Annie A. Preston. 


WORK and PLAY for YOUNG FOLK. Venetian Marquetry. Illus 
trated. Charles G. Leland. 


The BROWNIES at LAWN TENNIS. Three Illustrations by the 
Author. Palmer Cox. 


FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. Illustrated.—Jack- in-the-Pulpit.—The 
Agassiz Association—The Letter-Box—Tne Kiddle-Box — and 
other Illustrated Articies of General Interes; to Boys and Girls. 


London: Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


Tus ART JOURNAL 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
“SUPPER TIME,” 
Etched by Ch. Courtry, after Leon L’Hermitte. 
DOWN - WYE. Il. By J. A. Blaikie. Illustrated by T. Raffles 
Dav 


CONDOTTIERE COLLEONI, his LOMBARD CASTLE and MOUNTAIN 
SEPULCHRE. II. By J. Beavington Atkinson. Lilustrated. 


LEON A. L'HERMITTE. By Robert Walker. 

TYPES of CRUISING YACHTS. By Dixon Kemp. Lllustrated. 
ROSALBA CARRIERA. By Carew Martin. L[ilustrated. 

‘Tne VETERAN.” By A. Meynell. LIilustratei. 


SUGGESTIONS in DECORATIVE DESIGN from the WORKS of 
GREAT PAINTERS. VI. By G. T. Robinson. Illustrated. 


UNTRAVELLED FRANCE. VI. By AugustusJ.C, Hare. Tlustrated. 
ART NOTES and REVIEWS. 
The Art Journal Office, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 



























Now ready, price Sixpence, 
K N oO Ww L E D G E. 
Edited by R. A. PROCTOR, 
SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
The UNKNOWABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Mr. FROUDE on GREATER BRITAIN. 
The STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account of Evolution. By 
Edward Clodd. 


AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor. 
INDIAN MYTHS. By “ Stella Occidens.’’ 
The STAR-CLOUDS in the PLEIADES. By Richard A. Proctor. 
The LOUISIANA LOTTERY. By Richard A. Proctor. 
GOSSIP. By Richard A. Proctor. 
OUR CHESS COLUMN. By “‘ Mephisto.’’ 
OUR WHIST COLUMN. By “ Five of Clubs.” 

&e. &e. &e. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XLVII. SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
CHILDREN of GIBEON. By Water Besant. Book lI. Chaps. 20-23. 
EARLY NEWSPAPER SKETCHES. By W. F. Nelson. 
A SUMMER NIGHT. By D. J. Robertson. 
MINE ENEMY. By A. Werner. 
The DIAMOND FIELDS of SOUTH AFRICA. By George J. Nathan. 
The SINGING of the MAGNIFICAT. By E. Nesbit. 
The PUMA. By W. H. Hudson. 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


SANITARY RETROSPECT.—See the 
BUILDER for AUGUST 28th (price 4d.; ty post, 4}d.; Annual 

Subscription, 19s.); also Illustrations of Birmingham w Courts 
(Second Competition); Window. City of Londun Schools; PR ~ A 
a at Oxford ; a Warehouse Fagade ; Sketches in Kent with 
the Preservation of Wood—Further 








he 
Neves at the ilverpoot Exhibition. &c. 
45, Catherine-street, and all Newsman. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 39, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 


Contents. 
=. , es H. Rider Haggard, Author of a} Solomon's Min 
ap. 12. Overit. Chap. 13. Frank Muller shows his Hand. 
, a, 14. John to the Rescue. 


SHREDS of MOROCCO. 
A PRODIGAL SON. 
The MONTAFUN. 
The COW-BOY at HOME. 
A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 
The BLUE CURTAINS. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


W ALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN, No, 57, Vol, X. 
SEPTEMBER, 1586. 
Contents, 
ANCIENT BRITISH BOAT at BRIGG. ( Illustrated.) 
= of GILDS. Part IV. Chap. 45. By the late Cornelius Walfor!, 








ORIENTATION of CHURCHES in HAMPSHIRE. By T. W. Shore. 


onaeeaee from T. JENYNS’ BOOKE of ARMES. Part XI. By 
J. H. Greenstreet. 


The FIRST MERRY Aaneew, and the WISE MEN of GOTHAM, 
Part Il. By the Edito 


UNRAVELLING HISTORY. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS — OBITUARY NOTICES — MEETINGS of 
LEARNED SOCIETIES—ANTIQUARIAN NEWS and NOTES, &c. 


London: George Redway, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Price 7d. 
HAM BERS’S JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
IN ALL SHADES, 


By GRANT ALLEN. Chaps. 39-42. 
Winds A Heaven. By Richard | Mitis Metal. 
Jeffer | Hol | in Camp: across the 
Jewel —~} “Gem Rogueries |_ Atlan 
A ine me of the Family. By Charles | Wild- Bees ‘and Bee-Hanting. 
ibboi English Counsel and Solicitors, 
Children’ 3 Play. d 
fter a! 


erick’s Diamonds. 
n Explosion. Our Ways and Theirs. 
The Death. Holl of Mont Blanc. hed.”* 


“ Telegra 


Country Jottings. The Month: Science and Arts. 
An Old Tulip Garden. Cycling as a Health-Product. 
About Cobras. By an Officer. Occas: L 


Poetical Pieces. 
w.& R Chambers, London | and Edinburgh. 


No. 8, for SEPTEMBER, price 3d. of 
Lb&LUsesa PtP BAPLT ONG 
Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Contains— 

TWO LAWYERS in LOVE. (Concluded.) By Richard Spearman, 

SALMON FISHING in LOCH TAY. By Walter Winans. 

FERN GOSSIP. By the Editor. 

POLO. From a Drawing by Walter Winans. 

The GREAT STEAM DIGGBR. By Octavius Deacon. 

SYDNEY SMITH. By Henry Johnson. 

FUN of the MONTH—TRANSFORMATION PRINTING VERSES— 
ILLUSTRATED INVENTIONS —ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS of 
BOOKS—GATHBRED FRUIT, &c, 

Twenty-one Engravings. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 2, Paternoster-buildings, B.C. 








Every Thursday, price Twopence, 


THE SECULAR REVIEW: a Journal of Agnos- 
ticism and Neo-Secularism. Edited by SALADIN. 

The SECULAR REVIEW contends that liberal thought does not 
necessarily arrive at the conclusion that ail existing institutions shouid 
be overturned ; and it distinctly repudiates the crude sedition im politics 
and the revolting cigigeag in sociology which have for so long made 
popular “ Freethought’ a hiss and a byword with all whose adherence 
“Soon “ao Be ft jal i it at it bal e 

ong the Papers of s interest at present appearing are— 
« Absolue Relativism,’ a Srotem of Theoretical and Practical Philo- 
sophy, by Capt. W. B McTaggart; and an‘ Examination ef the Origin 
ona Chasaanar of the mops ee ged by Saladin 
= Specimen Number gratis and post free on application to 
London: W. Stewart & Oo. 41, Farringdon-strest, B.C. 


Notes 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1886, 
WITH THE INDEX, 
Is NOW KEADY, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Published by Joun OC, Francis, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





and 








Third Edition, crown 8yo. 5s. 
HE STANDARD of VALUE, 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G8. 


Part 1, LORD LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT an 
its CONSEQUENCES. 


Part 2. The DOUBLE STANDARD and the 
NATIONAL DEBT. 


Part 3. The POUND STERLING: its History and 
Character. 


“A lucid statement and clear case for bimetallists.”’ 
Finance Chronicle. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





A NEW NOVEL. 

Stiff paper cover, orien 1s.; ; post free, ts 2d. ; 
price ls. 6¢.; post free 

OMANCE of a YOUNG GIRL, 
By the Author of * Dora Thorne.’ 

OMANCE of a YOUNG GIRL. 

By the Author of ‘ Wife in Name Only.’ 

OMANCE of a YOUNG GIRL. 


By the Author of ‘ Her Martyrdom,’ &c. 


or bound in fancy clo:h 
3. 8d. 





W. Stevens, 421, Strand, W.C., and all Booksellers. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


_¥\*o—- 
Now ready at the Libraries, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: 
Sketches of Berlin Life. By JULIUS STINDE. Trans- 
lated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the German by 
L. DORA SCHMITZ. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


« Every phase of Berlin middle-class life is treated with exhaustive 
thoroughness, and its relation to God and to the world, to the State and 
to society, to marriage. the family, birth and death, are given so truly 
and vividly that the reader is initiated once and for all, and the occa- 
sional exayger»tions and improbabilties do not come into considera- 
tion.’’— Deutsche Rundschou 

“ Les critiques s’accordérent & reconnaitre que cette petite bourgeoise 
de ja rue Landsberger était une figure aussi réelle, aussi vraie, aussi 
vivante, que le fameux inspecteur Briisiz, peint Jadis avec autant d'amour 
que de franchise de touche par Fritz Reuter, le grand maitre du roman 

deutsch.’’— Revue des Deux Mondes. 

“ Our author has singled out one tiny group for study of an almost 
scientific accuracy and thoroughness, and has then fused his observations 
into such a living picture as only a true artist can create. His sketches 
are vigorous, realistic, and racy; they sparkle with bright fun and 
joyousn: ss.""—Biack«ood’s Magazine. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED 
MY ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. James's Gazette, 


Contents : — Choice of an Estate—Underwoods—Timber— 
Building and Quarrying—Making Grounds—Farming and 
Shooting—Fishpends and Aviaries—Oonclusion, 

“The story of the writer's experience clearly proves him to be pos- 
sessed of uncommon resources in devising economies. His book offers 
valuable suggestions to owners ambitious of managing their estates.”’ 

Saturday Review. 

‘*This is a more than ordinarily useful little book, and one which 
deals with many things likely to interest our readers.”—Garden. 

“ The pleasant series of papers of which this litle volume has been 
made up is commendably free from exaggeration. Almost all the fea- 
tures of country life—as these strike a new-comer—are here touched on; 
always with good sense, and generally with more than common insight 
into the real difficulty involved. It is quite worth reading by anybody 
who owns, or is likely to own, country property.’’— Field. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 4to. double column, Illustrated. 


Mrs. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and 


other Tales. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
[Just published. 


Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a FAR- 


THING; or, some Passages in the Life of an only Son. With 12 
iil ions by Mrs. Allingh 


Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story 


for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 








Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD. A 


Book for Boys. With 7 Hlustrations by W. L. Jones. 


Mrs. EWING’S Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. With 9 Illustrations by Wolf. 


Mrs. EWING'S | JAN of the WINDMILL. 
y Mize. Alling’ 


With 11 Il st 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other 


Tales. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, 


and other Tales, With 4 Illustrations. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


With lilustrations by Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, 
and others. Two Series. 1s. each. 


Miss PROCTOR’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


With 18 Illustrations by Millais, Tenniel, Du Maurier, Frohlich, 
and eminent Artists. Two Series. 1s. each. 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for Young 


People. With 12 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 








NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
In Bohn’s Library Binding, or sage green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


’ 
HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated from the German by 8. MENDEL, Professor 
of Modern Languages at the Royal Academy, Gosport. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOSTER’S ESSAYS on the IM- 
PROVEMENT of TIME. With NOTES of SERMONS 
and other Pieces, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or dark blue cloth, 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY; or, 


the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. By 
the late ADOLPHE NAPOLEON DIDRON. Translated 
from the French by E. J. MILLINGTON, and com- 
pleted with Additions and Appendices by MARGARET 
STOKES. 2 vols. Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, 
the Aureole, and the Glory; Representations of the 
Persons of the Trinity. With numerous Illustrations, 
5s. Vol. IL, (just published) The Trinity; Angels; 
Devils ; The Soul; The Christian Scheme ; Appendices, 
With numerous Illustrations, 5s, 


London: GEORGE BELL & Soxs, 4, York-street, 
Covent-garden, 





NEW VOLUME in the “CHANDOS CLASSICS.” 





In crown 8vo. stiff wrapper, ls. 6d.; cloth gilt 
or blue cloth, uncut, 2s, 


“ THE ILIAD OF THE EAST.” 
The SHAH NAMEH OF THE 
PERSIAN POET FIRDAUSI. 


Translated in Prose and Verse by 
JAMES ATKINSON. 


Edited by the Rev. J, A. ATKINSON, M.A., 


Hon Canon of Manchester. 


—_—_>— 


PRESS NOTICES. 
From the CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE, 


“ Lovers of Oriental literature will welcome the 
appearance in a popular form of the version of the 
great work of the celebrated Persian poet Firdausi, 
which has been designated ‘ The Iliad of the East,’ 
admirably epitomized and translated, partly in prose 
and partly in verse, by the late James Atkinson. 
‘ The Shih Némeh ’ is a history in rhyme, embracing 
the annals and achievements of the ancient kings 
of Persia, from Kaiamers, the Adam of the Fire- 
worshippers, down to the invasion and conquest of 
the empire by the Saracens, and is a marvellous 
and voluminous narrative of tales, legends, tra- 
ditions, and exploits. Of the author not much is 
known, but his work is famous. It was composed 
in the early part of the eleventh century, and is a 
charming production, deserving the high estimation 
in which it is held throughout the East. The 
editor has judiciously exercised his functions, and 
presented the Persian Homer to the British people 
in pleasing guise.” 


From the SUNDAY TIMES. 

“ Messrs, F. Warne & Co. have done a useful work 
in publishing in their well-known and much appre- 
ciated series, ‘The Chandos Classics,’ ‘The Shdéh 
Ndmeh of the Persian Poet Firdausi.’ The length 
and tediousness of the ‘ Shah Naémeh’ in its original 
tongue renders a translation of the whole poem 
practicably impossible for the English public, who 
would undoubtedly find such a translation tedious. 
Mr. Atkinson has cleverly mastered this obstacle 
by omitting much, and by translating in prose the 
quieter parts of the narrative; but where the fire 
of the true poetic muse is influenced in the original, 
the translator, too, rises with his subject into poetry 
in blank verse and sometimes into rhyme, and we 
unhesitatingly pronounce that from this abridg- 
ment any one can appreciate with a fair amount of 
accuracy the subtleties of Persian poetry.” 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ' 

“ Atkinson’s translation we are glad to see in this 
handsome and convenient form. The issue is edited 
by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson, who certainly does not 
overrate the value of the work done by his father as 
a translator.” 

From JOHN BULL. 

“It is well that in a series of standard works on 
poetry, history, and general literature, the heroic 
poem of the great poet of Persia should be allowed 
a place,” 

From the WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 

“This handsomely bound and well printed book 
of four hundred pages introduces to our notice 
Persian literature of the highest order, and of con- 
tinued and enchanting interest.” 


A Complete List of more than 120 Volumes pub- 
lished in the “* Chandos Classics” may be had gratis of all 
Booksellers ; or the Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 15, Bedford-street, 
Strand, London, 





MACMILLAN & GO.’S LIST. 


WORKS BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. Hon. D.cy 
LL.D., Regius Socom — aad in the University "* 
of Oxford. 


The METHODS of HISTORICAL 
STUDY. Eight Lectures read in the University of 
Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884, with the Inaugural 
Lecture on ‘ The Office of the Historical Professor.’ gyo, 
10s. 6a. 


GREATER GREECE and GREATER 
BRITAIN: George Washington, the Expander of 
England. With an Appendix on Imperial Federation, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series, 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
English History—The a. of English History—Tie 
Relations between the Crown of England and Scotland—gt, 
Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. 


A NEW STORY BY MR. W. E. NORRIS. 


MY FRIEND JIM. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘No New Thing,’ &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK WITH 500 PICTURES, 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. The Volume for 1886. A handsome 
Volume, consisting of 832 closely printed pages, contain- 
ing nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, 
bound in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 8%, 


SPECULATIONS from POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.8. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Mr. C. B. Clarke’s ‘ Specu- 
lations from Political Economy’ deals with ecunomic sub- 
jects connected with taxation and the tenure of land, 
working out the problematical issues of certain propositions 
with a good deal of conviction and plausibility. Of these 
excursions into the speculative field, those that treat of 
taxation and universal free trade are interesting for their 
suggestiveness.” 


PSYCHOLOGY — The COGNITIVE 
POWERS. By JAMES McCOSH, D.D. LL.D. Litt.D., 
President of Princeton College, Author of ‘ Intuitions of 
the Mind,’ ‘ Laws of Discursive Thought,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 
VERTEBRATES, ELEMENTS of the. Adapted from 
the German of ROBERT WIEDERSHEIM, Protessor of 
Anatomy and Director of the Institute of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Freiburg-in- 
Baden, by W. NEWTON PARKER, Professor of Bioiogy 
in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With Additions by the Author and Trans- 
lator. With 270 Illustrations. edium 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 
Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo. 


’ 
SELECTIONS from SCHILLER'S 
LYRICAL POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir of 
Schiller, by E. J. TURNER, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Winchester College, and E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Winchester College, late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


All Travellers on the Continent should use 
DICKENS’S ABC CONTINENTAL 


RAILWAY GUIDE. The simplest and best. 
SEPTEMBER Number now ready, price ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains— 
1, AIX. By E. A. Freeman. 
. An EMIGRE on IRELAND in 1796, 
H. 8. Fagan. 

HERO WORSHIP. 
. CAPPING VERSES. A Reminiscence of Oxford. 
PAUL LOUIS COURIER, By James Hutton. 
The TERRIFIC DICTION. 
HOMER and RECENT ARCHZZOLOGY. By 


Percy Gardner. 


























By Rev. 


NAoow ow bo 


8. On the PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. By H. W. 
Hoare. 

9. The WOODLANDERS, By Thomas Hardy. 
Chapters 19-22. 





Profusely illustrated, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


for SEPTEMBER, contains— 

DOGS of the CHASE, by Alfred B. T. Watson.—FASHIONS 
in HAIR, by Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema, with Iitustra- 
tions by L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and other Artists.— 
DYNAMITE FACTORY, by H. Sutherland Edwards.— 
In the VALLEY of the ARNO, by Janet Ross.—DAY8 
with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—The CHASE, with 
lilustrations by Hugh Thomson, And the concluding 
Chapters of Mr. W. E. Norris’s Story, MY FRIEND 
JIM, and Miss Veley’s Novelette, A GARDEN 
MEMORIES. 

MACMILLAN & Co, London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


HISTORIES. 
The Student’s Hume: a History of England 


from the Earliest Times, Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued 
to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late Prof. J.8. BREWER. 
7 Coloured Maps and 70 Woodcuts. (830 pp.) Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
*,* Also published in Three Parts, 2s. td. each 
PART I.—s cc. 55-a p. 1485 PART II.—a p. 1485-1688. 
PART ILI,—1688-1878. 


Students’ Modern Europe, From the 
Fail of Constantinople to the Treaty of rlin. By KICHARD 
LODGE,MA. (A New Volume, just out.) 


Students’ History of Europe during the 


MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM. 


Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.-George Il. By H. HALLAM. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ Old Testament History. By 


-HILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ New Testament History. By 
PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 


Students’ Ancient History, To the Con- 
quests of a the Great. By PHILIP SMITH. With Wood- 
cuts. 7s 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols. 
I. a.p. 30-1003. IL, 1003-1614. By PHILIP SMITH, With Wood- 


cuts. 7s. 6d. each. 
Students’ _ English Church History. 
96-1509. 11. 1509-1717. By CANON PERRY. 7s. 6d. 


2 vols.: 
each. 





Students’ History of Greece, To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. With Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Students’ History of Rome, 7o the Estab- 
lishment of the ee. By DEAN LIDDELL. With Coloured 
Map and Woodcuts. 7s. 6 


Students’ aaienien and Fall of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Woodcuts. 7s. 


Students’ History of France, To the Fall 
of the Second Empire. By W.H. JERVIS. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S SERIES OF 


SMALLER HISTORIES 
Scripture History of the Old and New 


TESTAMENTS, 40 Woodcuts. (370 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Ancient History of the East, To the Con- 


quests of Alexander the Great. 70 Woodcuts. (310 pp.) 16mo. 


3s. 6d. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. © With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Weodcuts. (265 pp.) lémo. 3s. 6d. 

Rome, To the Establishment of the Empire. 
Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts. (324pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Classical Mythology. With Questions on 


the Work. With 90 Weodcuts. (300 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


England. To the Year 1878. With Coloured 
Maps and 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d. 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A Primary History of Britain. (368 pp.) 


12mv. 2s. 6d. 


Markham’s History of England. Con- 


tinued down to the Year 1478, 100 Woodcu's. lzmo. 3s 6d. 


Markham’s History of France. Continued 


down to the Year 1878. 70 Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Markham’s History of Germany. Down 


to 1850. With 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) 12me. 3s. 6d. 


Little Arthur’s History of England, 


Down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s 6d. 


2 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 
the Earliest Times to my Fall of the Second Empire. 
and Woodcuts. 16mo. 2 


LITERATURE, &c. 
Students’ English Language. Its Origin 


and Growth. By GEORGE P,. MARSH. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ English Literature, With Bio- 


graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHAW. 7s. 6d. 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. ByT B. SHAW. 7s. 6d 


Smaller History of English Literature, 


(276 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 


Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. With Explanatory Notes. (368 pp.) 16mo. 3s. 6d 


Students’ _, Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


LEMING, 


From 
With Maps 





LIST OF 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE, 
Young Beginners’ Ist Latin Book: 


Introduction to‘ Principia Latina,’ Part I. 2s. 

Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introauction to: Principia Latina,’ Part II. 2s. 

Principia Latina. Part I. Grammar, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Appendix to Part I, Exercises and Examina- 


tion lapers. 2s. 6d. 
Principia Latina, Part IL 


Book. as 6d 


Principia Latina. 
Book. 3s 6d. 





First Reading 


Part III, First Verse 


Principia Latina, Part IV. Prose Composi- 
tien. 3s 4 

Principia Latina. Part V. Prose Translation. 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. 33. 6d. 


Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzdrus, 


Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar's Gallic War. 3s. 6d. 


A Child’s First Latin Book, Nouns, Pro- 
a os Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. By T. D. HALL. 


Tacitus._ The Germania, Agricola, and 


FIKST BUOK of the ANNALS. With Notes. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. wat ott I. Grammar, Exercises, 


ocaDularies, &c. 


Appendix to Part I, Exercises and Exami- 


nation Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Initia Greeca, Part II. A Reading Book, 3s. 6d. 
Initia Greeca. Part IIIf. Prose Composition. 
33. 6d. 


Students’ Greek Grammar. 63. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. 3s. 3d. 
Greek Accidence, 2s. 6d. 

Plato,—Selections. With Notes, 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar, With Exercises, 32, 6d. 
Primary English Grammar, With Exer- 


cises, & 
English. ‘Composition. With Illustrations 


and Exercises, 3s. 6 


38, 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. Part I. Grammar, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies, &c. With Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. Exercises and Examina- 


nation Papers. 2s. 6d 


French Principia. Part II. A Reading Book, 


with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 


French Principia, Part III. Prose Composi- 
tion 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. 63. 
Smaller French Grammar, 3:. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 





German Principia. Part I. Grammar, Ex- 
ercises, Vocabularies, &c. With Materials for Con i 3s. Gd. 
German Principia. Part II, A Reading 


Book, with a Dictionary. “3s. 6d 


Practical German Grammar, 38. 6d, 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, Exer- 


cises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Italian Principia. Part Il. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The ton Latin Grammar. Part I. ELE- 
or Use im the Lower Forms. Compiled by A. C. 
KINGEML Yay and H G. WINTLE, M.A 


Also, by the SAME EDITORS, 


A First Latin Exercise Book, Adapted 
to the above Gramm. 


The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selections 


97 ae and Tibulius. With Notes by H.G. WINTLE, Post 8vo 


The Eton Horace: the Odes and Epodes. 


With Notes on Odes, Buok I., by F. W. CORNISH. Crown 8vo. 


Reading Book, 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Manuals and Text-Books of 
Geography. 


“*I feel strongly the great importance of the subject, not only as a 
mental! discipline and essential part of a liberal education, but as more 
especially necessary for Englishmen, many of whom will be called upon 
in after life to turn their geographical knowledge to practical and 
serious account.’’— One of the opinions of Head Masters of Engli-h —— 
Schools in the Report of the Koyal Gevgr. Society on Geograph: 


Education, 1885. MODERN. 
The | Student's Manual of Modern Geo- 


suspemantions, Physical. aud Descriptive. By CANON 

Wet Eva » MA. New and Kevised Edition. With 150 Maps 
and Wesdous.” Post 8vo 7s. 6d 

odern geography has up to quite a recent date been almost entirely 

neglected in many of our large schools, and where professedly taught 

has in too many instances been made the most repulsive instead of the 

most fascinating of stud'es Sucn books must ever be not less welcome 
to teacher than to pupil.” —Standard. 


A oe chool Manual of Modern Geo- 

RAPHY. By JOHN KICHARDSUN. (400 pp) Post 8vo. 5s. 
bad a a careful examination we are bound to say that it is the most 
comprehensive, accurate, and methodical geography with which we 
are familiar and bears on every page unmistakable traces of careful 
and iodustrious research It fully sustains the high reputation of Mr. 
Murray's series of manuals, ani we venture to predict for it a wide 
popularity. Rearing in miad its high character, it isa model of cheap- 
nevs.""—School Guardian. 


A Smaller Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAFHY. By JOHNS RICHAKDSON. Imo. 2s. 6d 

“We frankly acknowledge that we have never seen anvthing of its 

kind, and for its space, at all approaching to this Smaller Geography.’ 

English Churchman. 


The Student’s Geography of British 
INDIA. By GEORGE SMITH, LL D. 

“ This book isa marvel of labeur and and i 

states that he has prepared himseif for his reer e more thas pm or 


rere" ANCIENT. 
The. Student's Manual of Ancient Geo- 


,» M.A. With 240 Maps and 
Weedoun. Plot ove. i Ba 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. With 30 Woodcuts. (240 pp. 

“A valuable penned to our poles Bigg iy contains the 
newest and most reliable information derived from the researches of 
modern traveliers. No better text-book can be placed in the hands of 
scholars.”’—Journal of Edueation, 


Physical Geography. By Mary SomER- 
VILLE. Revised by JOHN RICHARDSON. (548 pp.) 9. 
2. a as general physical geography goes, , Such manuals as those 
.. Mrs. Somerville leave little to be desi 
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English Worthies.— Admiral Blake. 

David Hannay. (Longmans & Co.) 
BuaKe’s name and fame are so great that 
it is indeed extraordinary that we should 
have no trustworthy account of his public 
life. For a picture of the man himself the 
materials even are almost wholly wanting, 
and cannot be now supplied, but the story 
of his public life might be written by 
any one who, having some aptitude for 
research, chose to take the necessary pains. 
Unfortunately no one has yet done so. It 
would seem as if the national curiosity about 
the great seaman was satisfied by the vague 
myths and legends which have handed down 
his memory as that of one “ sans peur et sans 
reproche,” as if the national sentiment was 
content to believe that the manly hearts of 
our sailors glow ‘“‘ where Blake and mighty 
Nelson fell,’”’ a verse which, however true in 
the spirit, is false in the letter, for Blake did 
not fall as warriors fall ; he died of a linger- 
ing sickness. 

It is not, of course, that there are no bio- 
graphies of Blake. There are several, but 
they are all bad. To this recent work of 
Mr. Hannay’s may be assigned the quasi- 
merit of being the least bad, but it is very 
far from being good. Mr. Hannay has in- 
deed corrected some of the most atrocious 
blunders of earlier biographers. He does not, 
for instance, confuse Dungeness with Orford- 
ness, and describe the aetion of November 
30th, 1652, as fought on the coast of Essex 
in defence of the mouth of the Thames; nor 
does he speak of Blake as hurrying on the 
wings of the north wind to join in the action 
of June 2nd, 1653, when, in fact, he was 
putting to sea from the Thames, himself 
still a feeble convalescent. Mr. Hannay 
also, for the most part, writes pleasantly, 
although his style is frequently marred by a 
straining after effect and by the intrusion of 
opinions or reflections which have nothing to 
do with the matter in hand. Sir Charles 
Napier may possibly have been “ the dirtiest 
and noisiest of British seamen,” but in a 
life of Blake the statement is impertinent ; 
and the same may be said of the reference 
to ‘“‘the heroic feat of the late Admiral 
Courbet at Foochow.” In its broad facts the 


By 


story is fairly well told, but the book is 
terribly inaccurate in all minor details such 
as—in a biography more especially—we 
have a right to expect should be cor- 
rectly stated, and the reader is continually 
impressed with the idea that the author 
has perfunctorily studied the subject be- 
cause he had undertaken to write about it. 
He has certainly not written out of any ful- 
ness of knowledge, and thus, though he has 
avoided those grosser mistakes which almost 
correct themselves, he has fallen into every 
trap that was not too visible. He has begun 
by miscalling his hero; both officially and by 
courtesy Blake’s title was General, and he 
was always so addressed. Scarcely one op- 
age | of misspelling a name has been 
ost. The brave Capt. Hoxton of the Bona- 
venture is called Akson; and De With, the 
Dutch admiral, appears to be confused with 
De Witt, the Grand Pensionary. Mr. Clerk, 
a retired merchant and actual dilettante, is 
called a ‘‘ Scotch schoolmaster”; Sir Charles 
Napier is described as commanding the 
fleet which bombarded Acre in 1840; and 
Malta is spoken of as an English port in 
the eighteenth century. There is really 
no excuse for the statements that on May 
18th, 1652, Blake was lying in Dover Roads, 








of which are contrary to well-established 
fact ; or that the fleet drew back from Tunis 
and watered at Cagliari, when Blake himself 
says that he went to Trapani. 

Taken singly, errors of this sort are not of 
much consequence, though collectively, and 
from their very number, they become im- 
portant ; they are, too, marks of a careless- 
ness and want of accuracy which tend to 
throw doubt on the whole narrative, the 
more so as the plan of the series of which it 
forms a part does not admit of references to 
authorities. We should, for instance, wish 
for some corroborative evidence of the state- 
ment that, ‘‘long before the outbreak of 
the war of 1651, the Dutch and English 
seamen were perfectly well aware of the 
advantages of fighting in order and in line 
ahead”; it is quite certain that they had 
never attempted to practise such an order. 
We could wish also for some evidence in 
support of the statement that ‘‘ Monk once 
ran a round dozen ships on the Galloper 
Sands by persisting in trying to carry a 
large fleet up the Thames in line abreast’; 
or of the accompanying implication that he 
did it ‘‘ because he was obstinate and foolish 
enough to fly in the face of the unanimous 
opinion of the seamen.” We think, too, 
that Mr. Hannay is wrong in saying that 
in ships of the seventeenth century the 
deck under the upper deck was called the 
main deck, and that ‘from either side of 
the quarter deck two narrow gangways 
ran forward and ended in the forecastle.” 
Changes for the worse were not likely to be 
made, and in the early part of the next cen- 
tury, when the deck under the upper deck 
was called the middle or lower deck, such 
gangways were iitted only occasionally in 
ships of the line; the order to supply them 
to all ships of forty guns and upwards was 
dated February 27th, 1743/4. The story of 
Lawson having “fought his way up from 
before the mast of a collier” is very posi- 
tively disproved by a letter of Lawson’s 
which was printed in Notes and Queries (6th 





and that Tromp entered the Downs, both ° 


might have read, even if he could not be 


troubled to refer to the original. But for 
this and other misstatements Mr. Hannay 
unquestioningly accepts the authority of 
Clarendon, who, in the happy phrase of 
Granville Penn, ‘‘knew about as much 
of sea service as a boatswain knows of 
equity law’; and he repeats approvingly 
Clarendon’s absurd eulogy on Blake as 
“the first man that declined the old track 
and despised those rules which had been 
long in practice, to keep his ship and his 
men out of danger.” Had the Chancellor 
or has Mr. Hannay forgotten the long roll 
of naval achievement? had they never heard 
of the victories against overwhelming odds 
won by Hubert de Burgh, by Edward III., 
by Henry V.? were they ignorant of the 
glories of the Elizabethan heroes, of the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, of the 
last fight of the Revenge? If not, what 
sense can be ascribed to such stuff as that 
we have quoted? ‘‘ No Englishman,” wrote 
Granville Penn, ‘‘ can wish to lessen the just 
honours of Blake ; but few, save Clarendon, 
would consent to degrade the English sea- 
man’s character in general in order to give 
an undue exaltation to that of Blake.” But 
Clarendon is not the only gossip of the 
age to whom Mr. Hannay assigns undue 
authority. Burnet, who at the time of 
Blake’s death was a schoolboy in Aberdeen, 
is described as ‘‘a well-informed contem- 
porary,” whose vague and loose story of 
what Blake did at Malaga ‘is to be held 
as outweighing not only the silence of the 
State Papers as to any such incident, but 
the silence of Blake’s letters as to his visit- 
ing Malaga at all. Whitelocke is another 
chronicler on whom Mr. Hannay pins his 
faith, and whose story of the romantic meet- 
ing between Blake and a Frenchman in the 
Straits he unhesitatingly accepts. The story 
is told without any circumstances of time 
or place ; is evidently the merest gossip 5 is 
in itself wildly improbable; and Mr. Han- 
nay’s version has the further but doubtful 
merit of being in some of its details new 
and original. 

These continual and provoking instances 
of credulity, carelessness, and inaccuracy 
are the more to be regretted because Mr. 
Hannay has in some of his pages given 
signs of his being equal to better work. 
He has, for instance, been able to recognize 
the existence of other causes for the Dutch 
defeat besides the innate superiority of the 
English. There is sound and honest judg- 
ment in such a passage as :-— 

“ There was a terrible source of weakness in the 
very heart of the Dutch fleet. The officers were 
divided by political quarrels. Each of the Dutch 
factions—the Orange and the Republican—had 
its supporters among the naval officers. In the 
desperate battles of the next twenty months, it 
happened too often for the honour of Holland, 
but, as we may confess without shame, happily 
for the fortune of England, that an admiral of 
one party was badly supported, or shamefully 
deserted, by officers of the other.” 

Even here, however, the statement is not 
quite accurate. Once is, indeed, too often ; 
but the words ‘‘ too often” imply more than 
once. Faction and intrigue no doubt ran 
high in the fleet, but the battle of the 
Kentish Knock was the only one in which such 
desertion took place. Mr. Hannay seems 
to think that this battle was fought out on 





8. vol. viii. p. 3), and which Mr. Hannay 






its merits. In reality a large proportion of 
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the Dutch captains refused to fight under De 
With, who had superseded Tromp. To Eng- 
land the result was curious: a victory in the 
first instance; but the defeat of the Dutch 
and what seemed to be a cowardly retreat 
led Blake to think poorly of their courage ; 
led to the dismantling of the betteries which 
had been erected for the defence of the 
Downs, and thus almost necessitated the un- 
toward fight off Dungeness ; forif Blake did 
not remember, there were officers in his 
council of war who could tell him of the 
fate of the Spanish fleet under Oquendo— 
not Orquendo, as Mr. Hannay calls him— 
when the same Tromp attacked it in the 
same anchorage. 
In conclusion, we can only say that it isa 
ity Mr. Hannay has written this volume. 
With a reasonable amount of care and pains 
he might have made it very much better; as 
it is he has but added one more to a crowded 
class. A good life of Blake is wanted ; of 
bad lives there were already sufficient. 








India under British Rule. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. (Macmillan & Co.) 


AFTER writing some big books about India, 
ancient, medizeval, and modern, Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler has condescended to meet the 
pe aged demand for short summaries. 

nto three hundred pages of goodly type 
he has now condensed the whole story of 
British rule in India, with the skill of one 
who has thoroughly mastered his subject 
and knows how to pack the utmost quantity 
of useful matter into the smallest space. 
And even more than this: he has produced 
a readable as well as an accurate work. 
It is anything but a bare outline, a dry 
statement of leading facts. The style is 
unadorned, straightforward, and only too 
colloquial—the Rani of Jhansi, for instance, 
“‘ bottles up her wrath”; but every line tells. 
Here is a paragraph describing the Pindhari 
raids which provoked Lord Hastings into the 
second Maratha war :— 

**In 1815-16, the last year of the Ghorka 
war, the Pindharies extended their raids to 
British territory. The horrors committed by 
these miscreants are indescribable. Villages 
were environed by the Pindharies, and the in- 
habitants robbed and tortured. Fathers piled 
firewood round their dweilings, and perished in 
the flames with their wives and families, rather 
than fall into the hands of Pindharies; whilst 
in some villages the whole female population 
threw themselves into wells to escape a worse 
fate. George Canning described Pindhari atro- 
cities in a speech which aroused Parliament to a 
sense of its duties and responsibilities ; and it 
was resolved to make war on Sindia, Holkar, or 
any other power in India, which should attempt 
to shield the Pindharies from the just resent- 
ment of the British nation.” 

The story of Maratha intrigue and of 





Lord Hastings’s brilliant campaign against 
Marathas and Pindharies is clearly and 
vigorously told in a few pages. Of the 
= fight at Korygaum, in which 800 
ombay sepoys and twenty-four British 
gunners with two guns withstood for a 
whole day the attacks of 25,000 horse and 
6,000 foot—a fight which ‘‘is celebrated in 
Deccan songs of triumph to this day ”—Mr. 
Wheeler writes with telling brevity :— 
**The Mardthas were mad to capture the 
village. Three times they tried to storm it with 
rockets, but were beaten back by sheer pluck 
and desperation. Raging with hunger and thirst, 





Bombay sepoys and British officers and gunners 
fought like heroes, whilst the Peishwa looked on 
in anger and despair from a neighbouring hill. 
Staunton lost a third of his sepoys and eight out 
of his ten officers, but the Mardthas left six 
hundred killed and wounded on the field. Next 
morning the Mardthas refused to renew the fight, 
and the army of the Peishwa moved away.” 

Equally forcible in its own way is the 
sketch given of the difficulties of travelling 
in India at the beginning of this century. 
If the roads in Northern India were few 
and bad, and often infested by rebels, out- 
laws, and brigands, those in the Deccan were 
much worse. In Southern India especially 
“there were neither caravan routes nor water- 
ways of any moment. Hindu Rajahs never 
opened out the country like the Mohammedans 
in Northern India. Hindu infantry and light 
Maratha horsemen required no roads; and 
Rajahs and other Hindu grandees were carried 
in palanquins. Europeans travelled in palan- 
quins down to the present generation, and were 
in no fear of robbers. Ladies and children were 
borne along through jungles and over rivers; 
leopards and tigers were kept off at night by 
lighted torches; and the sure feet of the half- 
naked coolies carried travellers safely over rocky 
heights and troubled waters.” 

Mr. Wheeler is surely wrong in ascribing 
to Mr. Thomason and Lord Dalhousie the 
first great achievements in the matter of road- 
making. The great trunk road from Cal- 
cutta to Benares had been virtually com- 
pleted before Thomason entered on the 
government of the North-West Provinces ; 
and ‘dak gharies,”’ or post carriages, were 
certainly running from Benares, if not from 
Calcutta, to Meerut before Lord Dalhousie 
steamed up the Hooghly. It is true, how- 
ever, that under his rule the work of cover- 
ing India with good metalled roads went 
forward at a quickened pace. It is hardly 
possible to overrate Lord Dalhousie’s ser- 
vices in respect to public works of all 
kinds. Mr. Wheeler justly quotes him as 
“the type of British administrators of the 
modern school.’”’ The annexation policy 
he regards as neither in itself unjust nor 
at the time unpolitic. In the case of 
Oudh especially no other course was, he 
thinks, open than that which the rulers 
of India adopted. In justice to Lord Dal- 
housie it must be remembered that in his 
time adoption was “ a purely religious cere- 
monial,’”’ which gave no claim to the princi- 
pality, but only to the personal property of 
the deceased ; and that few, if any, of our 
Indian feudatories showed any signs of the 
progress which most of them are making 
now. 

In his estimates of men and events Mr. 
Wheeler is always shrewd, and seldom glar- 
ingly one-sided. Clive figures as ‘‘ a soldier 
born to command,”’ who “ shirked all political 
responsibility,” and left the Nawab and his 
officials to govern the people in their own 
way. Warren Hastings, on the other hand, 
was “emphatically an administrator born 
to rule.”” Mr. Wheeler’s sketch of Hastings’s 
administration is clear, succinct, and appre- 
ciative. But it is not quite fair to say that the 
Nawab of Oudh was suffered to employ a 
British brigade against the Rohillas ‘ina 
quarrel with which the British had no con- 
cern.” From his standpoint as an Imperialist 
Mr. Wheeler should have allowed something 
for Hastings’s fears of Maratha aggression 
and the need of safeguarding the British fron- 
tier on the side of Oudh and Rohilkhand. He 


admits, however, that Hastings was sur. 
rounded with enemies ‘‘spiteful and unscry. 
pulous enough to misrepresent any and every 
transaction,” that his errors were those of 
his time, while his genius “is stamped for 
ever on the history of British India.” 

Sir John Shore receives due credit for hig 
courage in doing away with the inconvenient 
Hindu practice of ‘‘ sitting in dharna.” Hig 
abolition of a custom so subversive of all 
justice and all law is pointed out as “the 
first great social reform which was carried 
out in India under British rule.” Mr, 
Wheeler explains and justifies the vigorous 
statesmanship of Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Hastings, and illustrates the mischief done 
by the non-intervention policy of Lord Minto, 
In treating of Lord William Bentinck’s 
memorable reforms he introduces a clear 
and interesting account of the Indian village 
system, the modes of settling the land re. 
venue in the different provinces, and the 
progressive changes which led up to the 
Charter Act of 1833. The story of the great 
mutiny is well and graphically told in two 
chapters weighted with stirring incidents 
and useful lessons. The last chapter of all 
deals with the history of India since the 
extinction of the East India Company. The 
events of 1857 had “‘raised a storm in the 
British Isles which demanded the sacrifice 
of a victim, and the Company was thrown 
overboard like another Jonah.” In describ- 
ing the remodelled High Courts Mr. Wheeler 
regrets that ‘‘a European and an Asiatic 
judge did not also sit in the legislative 
chambers”; and he asks with reason why 
European and Asiatic magistrates should 
not sit together in District Courts as well as 
in the High Courts. 








The Court Leet Records of the Manor of Man- 
chester.—Vol. III. From the Year 1618 to 
1641. (Manchester, Abel Heywood.) 


Tue present volume does not differ in any 
marked manner from its predecessors. Ex- 
cept for local and genealogical purposes, it is 
not of so much interest as those relating to 
earlier times. The same scrupulous care 
has been bestowed upon the text, which is, 
we should imagine, in the printed form in 
which we have it, quite as useful to the 
student as the original manuscript would be. 
The tanning of leather seems to have exer- 
cised the minds of the juries not a little. 
An Act was passed early in the seventeenth 
century for the purpose of hindering frauds 
in making and selling leather. We do not 
suppose that it accomplished all that its 
framers desired of it; but an improvement 
was caused thereby, as it stirred up what 
we should now call “the local authority” 
in sundry places to endeavour to hinder or 
punish fraud. The poor also come pro- 
minently before us. The inhabitants of 
prosperous towns suffered in those times 
and for long after from the fact that idle 
and dissolute persons who would not work 
flocked to them, herded together in extreme 
filth and wretchedness, and lived by begging 
or stealing. The persons most to blame for 
this were not the homeless wanderers who 
sought shelter, but the inhabitants of the 
town who “found them harbour.” They 
are often in trouble with the Court, but we 
gather from the proceedings that the evil 





was never completely dealt with. The com- 
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fortless life which these poor people endured 
is shown by a fact mentioned several times, 
that they made fires in rooms that were not 
provided with chimneys. Food must be 
cooked and warmth had, however dismal 
were the lodging. In 1623 the jury dis- 
covered that one 

‘Mistress Grey hath received into her house 
eleven seuerall householders whoe doe make 
fyres in the same houses without chimneys, to 
the great daunger of the towne.” 

Fires are terrible visitations now, but at 
a time when almost all the houses were 
built of wood and plaster an accidental fire 
occurring in a dwelling-house was much 
more likely to be the cause of a great con- 
flagration than it is at present. So fearful 
were the authorities that accidental fires 
should spring up and spread desolation 
around, that orders were many times re- 

eated—with little effect, as it would seem 
—that stacks of ‘‘ gorse or kidds’’ should be 
removed “twenty roods from any dwell- 

ge-house or barne within this town.” 
“Kidds,” we may remark, are faggots. The 
word is of every-day use in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and the Eastern Counties. We 
get from the above entry a picture of what 
Manchester was like in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—rows of “stud and mud” built houses 
adjoining the streets, and yards or garths 
behind them sufficiently long for a person 
to be able to stack his ‘‘ gorse or kidds” 
twenty roods from his residence. 

Free trade doctrines, could they have 
been advocated in Manchester in those days, 
would, we feel sure, have been considered 
as wildly subversive. The Manchester 
authorities were not so much given to inter- 
fering with the private concerns of their 
townsmen as other persons in like situations 
have shown themselves. They took exces- 
sive pains, however, to hinder farmers who 
came to market with corn from exposing it 
for sale before the bell was tolled. Ata 
time when the food of a large population 
depended entirely on what was grown in 
the neighbourhood it may have been a need- 
ful precaution to take means to stop secret 
sales. We cannot but think that the local 
legislation with regard to the use of butter 
was dictated quite as much by the desire to 
interfere with others’ concerns as from the 
good that it might be supposed to effect. 
In 1634 the jury were informed 
“that the inhabitants of......Manchester are 
hurt by reason of the derth of butter which is 
thought to be occasioned by reason so much 
butter is spent in short cakes ; wee doe there- 
fore order that henceforth noe butter shalbe 
putt into such cakes sub pena euery one herein 
hereafter offendinge in that kynd vj* viij4.” 


Orders forbidding the making of short-cakes 
occur in the previous volumes, but this is 
the first time that a reason is given for the 
order. 

A ducking-stool for scolds is mentioned 
for the first time in these records in 1586. 
In 1619 a new one was ordered to be erected 
in some convenient place near to the horse- 
pool. The mere presence of this engine of 
torture was not, however, sufficiently terrible 
to cause all women to be of civil conversa- 
tion. In the following year we find this 
remarkable entry. It is the only instance 
in the records where anything beyond the 
barest statement of facts has been given. As 
a specimen of eloquence it is worth quoting: 








‘The jurye beinge fullye and at large in- 
formed by the testimonye of manye of theire 
sufficient and well reputed neighboures and also 
dyuerse of them of theire owne knowledge, 
knowinge that Isabell Rychardson, alias Wal- 
worke, and Alice Worthington, alias Green- 
halghe, are common scoulds and disturbers of 
theire neighboures, the jury doe present them 
both for common scoulds, and doe earnestlye 
intreate the steward of this court to see them 
punished accordinge to the lawe, to the end that 
theire neighboures might lyue in peace and 
quiett, they beinge so notorious that all godlye 
and well disposed people doe wonder that they 
haue beene so longe spared, lyvinge in a towne 
where theire ought to be better carriage & 
gouernment, which if these and other abuses be 
not speedilye reformed we maye looke and ex- 
pecte that the greate Steward of heaven and 
earth will revenge theise and other the like 
synnes which raigne amongst vs, which God in 
his mercye remove far from vs.” 

Our readers who are interested in the 
growth of surnames may like to know that 
there was a Manchester man in 1623 who 
went by the name of Thomas Worsley, alias 
Desperate Tom. 








Strambotti e Sonetti dell’ Altissimo. Per Cura 
di Rodolfo Renier. (Turin, Societa Bib- 
liofila. ) 


Sicvor Renrer has done some useful service 
to the history of literature in publishing the 
sonnets and strambotti of the Altissimo ; 
for these poems, in themselves artificial and 
rococo to the last degree, are none the less 
important and valuable regarded as his- 
torical evidence. They shed light on two 
remarkable facts—the early, the singularly 
early, invasion of Italian literature by the 
spirit of Cultismo, which sixty years later 
simultaneously infected the literature of 
England and of Spain; and, secondly, they 
show how natural to the Italian peasant is 
that somewhat unreal and decorative world 
of romance in which, from the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
to the last rispetto of the Tuscan hills, the 
poetry of Italy perpetually moves, despite 
the transient fashion of to-day. 

Cristoforo Fiorentino, known as I) Altis- 
simo, either from his fame or from his 
stature (for it is differently conjectured), 
was a popular Florentine street-singer in 
the early years of the sixteenth century. 
He used to sing in the quarter of St. 
Martin, in Florence, twice or thrice in the 
week, to a numerous auditory, accompanying 
himself on guitar or mandoline in the pause 
of his inspiration, for the Altissimo affected 
to improvise. In his verses he frequently 
alludes to the select and cultured character 
of his audience, not composed entirely of 
artisans and work-girls, but with a scholar 
here and there, or a curious man of fashion, 
to whom, we may believe, the poet directed 
the most obscure of his conceits, the most 
tremendous catalogue of his iterated nouns. 

The A'tissimo was a popular Cantore di 
Piazza—euch a man as writes to-day the 
innumerable and charming little halfpenny 
books which you may buy any morning in 
the Via Palazzuolo or under the Uffizi. He 
wrote in the same verses as the poets of 
these humble treasures: in the sonnet, and 
in the stanza familiar to the readers of 
Keats’s ‘Isabella,’ the beautiful octave in 
which the six lines, on two alternate rhymes, 
are closed by a couplet on a third rhyme. 
This, the most popular stanza in Italy, 





serves the Florentine ballad-singer to-day 
for the adventures of Marziale or Lazzarino 
as well as it served l’Altissimo. But] Altis- 
simo also used the octave as a separate 
poem, as a strambotto ; though the true stram- 
botto has no closing couplet, but through- 
out the whole eight lines is written on two 
alternate rhymes. L’Altissimo’s octave (it 
was used by many another) has a lighter, 
less melancholy ring. And these strambotts 
of his and a handful of sonnets Signor 
Renier has, with infinite patience, rescued 
from the dust of forgotten shelves, and 
presents to-day, in the most charming guise, 
to a public tolerably careless (it is to be 
feared) even of the Altissimo’s longer and 
more important poems. In fact, these 
poems of his are quite without the charm 
which a student of ‘Nencia dei Bar- 
berini,’ a lover of the strambotti of Sicily 
and the rispetio of the Tuscan moun- 
tains, might reasonably expect to find in 
any collection of Italian people’s songs. 
Nothing is less like a genuine people’s song 
than these. The delicate, romantic, exquisite 
unreality, so beautifully shot with passion 
and sentiment, which is the singular note 
of the Italian national song, has hardened 
here into a deliberate, pedantic artificiality 
of the schools. 
Petrarch, alas! once wrote a line :— 
Non Tesin, Po, Varo, Arno, Adige e Tebro. 


In l’Altissimo such stanzas as the following 
are not the exception, but the rule :— 
Senati, Imperi, Monarchie, Domini, 
Greci, Persi, Romani, Punici, Hebrei, 
Cesari, Faraoni e Tolomei, 
Filosofi, oratori, e vaticini. 
And this about the date 1519. There is also 
a terrible crystallization of metaphor; the 
panther, the salamander, the swan, the 
wind, the sand, play over and over again 
in every stanza their weary part. The 
whole menagerie of chivalry, and no other 
beast or bird, is familiar to this unlettered 
pedant. The only accent of these verses 
is that of hopeless decadence, and it is 
pleasant to turn from them to those four 
inimitable lines written a few years ago by 
another nameless Tuscan peasant, a loftier 
Altissimo :— 
Una fila di nuvole argente, 
Innamorata al luce della luna, 
Venga per l’aria, portata dal vento, 
Per salutarti, o bella creatura ! 


But though the Altissimo never once 
affords us the pure thrill of beauty which 
we get from any popular Italian canzoniere, 
though he is obscure, full of conceits, 
thwarted, inane, and pompous, on that very 
account his verses are a treasurable docu- 
ment to the literary student. Such a one 
owes many thanks to Signor Renier. And 
to show that the reader of ]’Altissimo shall 
not go without his rare and unsuspected 
rewards, we quote (having in store a little 
sheaf of chosen sonnets) the one really 
beautiful among 1’Altissimo’s strambotit :— 
Rendesi uno heremita glorioso 
Col volto adusto, et colla pelle smorta, 
Un milite si mostra pid famoso 
Se cicatrice nella faccia porta. 
Io con sembiante pallido et doglioso 
Fo del mio crudo amar la gente accorta 
Tal ch’ io son fatto al mondo in ogni loco, 
Uno strazio, una favola, et un gioco, 
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Dorothy Wordsworth: the Story of a Sister's 
Love. By Edmund Lee. (Clarke & Oo.) 


“Tue influences which help to shape human 
destiny are many and varied,’’ remarks Mr. 
Lee in the first sentence of the first chapter 
of this book, and it is much to be feared 
that the platitude may frighten away many 
readers. Those who persevere will learn a 
few lines further on that ‘‘ among the most 
commanding of human influences is that of 
woman,” and .that ‘“‘as mother, or sister, or 
wife, we find her at every period of a man’s 
existence occupying a prominent part as his 
guide, comforter, and friend.’ It is like- 
wise said that “the culture and well-being of 
a nation depend largely upon the character, 
purity, and progress of its literature,” and 
that ‘‘to no class of writers has the world 
been more indebted than to its poets.” 

Yet in spite of these terrible commonplaces 
this is by mere right of its subject an in- 
teresting book, and it would be a mistake 
to lay it down in discouragement, though 
certainly every one should omit the first 
chapter and begin at chapter ii., which 
tells of the birth and parentage of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Her biography ought to 
have been written thirty years ago, when 
many were still alive who had known her 
from her youth up, and had full cognizance 
of her love and faith and generous self-devo- 
tion. Ample tribute to her great qualities 
of mind and heart has, however, been paid 
by the distinguished men and women who 
were linked with her and her brother 
in close bonds of affection. Coleridge, 
Sara Coleridge, Charles and Mary Lamb, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lockhart, and others 
have written of Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
all in the same strain. Passages from their 

oems, letters, and journals are freely quoted 

y Mr. Lee, and these are sometimes so 
beautiful that they seem to light up the 
pages of an otherwise dull and slipshod 
compilation. There is little in this memoir 
that is not derived from these sources, and 
though Mr. Lee is too fond of quoting a 
poem and then reproducing it in his own 
prose, we cannot but be grateful to him 
for gathering together these records of a 
life which was perhaps the most perfect 
example yet known of “plain living and 
high thinking.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth was one year and 
nine months younger than William, and 
the only girl in a family of five children. 
When she was little more than six years 
old her mother died, and the children 
were separated. William was sent to 
school, and Dorothy to live with various 
relations in turn; but never again for 
any length of time was she with William 
until 1795, when she was four-and-twenty, 
and kept house for him at Racedown Lodge, 
Dorsetshire, and they began at once to live 
the lives of true poets, feeding their eyes 
and minds with fair sightsand great thoughts, 
and content with daily bread. 

Here began the work of Dorothy’s life. 
Wordsworth at this time is described by 
himself and others as utterly bewildered 
and dejected. He had hoped for great 
results from the French Revolution, and 
instead he was haunted by the remem- 
brance of scenes of horror; he had aban- 
doned all thought of the profession which 


seem able to take to any other. ‘‘I have 
been doing,” he writes, ‘‘ and still continue 
to do, nothing. What is to become of me I 
know not.” At this juncture a friend left 
him 900/., which enabled him to realize his 
wish of living with Dorothy, who had never 
ceased to have faith in him. She at once 
became his guardian angel. ‘‘ Her helpful 
and healing sympathy came to his aid,” 
says Mr. Lee; ‘‘ by her tact she led him 
from the distracting cares of political agita- 
tion to those more elevating and satisfying 
influences which an ardent and contempla- 
tive love of nature and poetry cultivate.” 
It is not easy to lead a person to an influence, 
and the word “‘ tact’ very inadequately de- 
scribes the secret of Dorothy’s power over 
her brother. It was rather that of an over- 
mastering current of enthusiasm for all that 
was good and beautiful which swept her 
more prosaic and sluggish brother along 
with it :— 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy. 
Henceforth, as a writer in Blackwood most 
happily observed, ‘‘ Wordsworth was the 
spokesman to the world of two souls.” 

The Wordsworths now made the ac- 
quaintance of Coleridge, and soon became 
great friends. Their joys would not 
always have been our joys. Dorothy 
tells us of Coleridge’s first visit, and how 
“the first thing that was read was William’s 
new poem ‘The Ruined Cottage,’ with 
which he [Coleridge] was much delighted, 
and after tea he repeated to us two acts 
and a half of ‘Osorio.’ The next morning 
William read his tragedy ‘The Borderers.’ ” 
In spite of this it is on record that they still 
continued to take pleasure in each other’s 
companionship. The Wordsworths moved 
to Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey, to be 
nearer to Ooleridge, and there Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who herself had the eye and 
mind of a poet, lived a happy outdoor life, 
with the two poets for her constant com- 
panions. Sometimes they explored the 
neighbourhood ; sometimes they made short 
tours, putting the contents of their scantily 
filled purses together to pay their way, or 
drawing on their brains and sending a 
poem to the magazines to make up the de- 
ficiency. ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ or, as its 
author liked to call it, ‘The Old Navigator,’ 
was thought out when the three friends 
were journeying to Lynton, and they com- 
bined to invent picturesque details for it. 

Coleridge has left a description of Dorothy 
Wordsworth about this time :— 

‘* Wordsworth and his exquisite sister are 
with me. She is a woman, indeed !—in mind, 
I mean, and heart ; for her person is such that, 
if you expected to see a pretty woman, you 
would think her ordinary ; if you expected to 
see an ordinary woman, you would think her 
pretty ; but her manners are simple, ardent, 
impressive. In every motion her most innocent 
soul outbeams so brightly that who saw her 
would say :— 

Guilt was a thing impossible in her. 
Her information various, her eye watchful in 
minutest observation of Nature, and her taste 
a perfect electrometer. It bends, protrudes, 


and draws in at subtlest beauties and most 
recondite faults.” 





had been marked out for him, yet he did not 


De Quincey hints that the happiness of 
the three friends was not entirely to the 


satisfaction of Mrs. Coleridge, who had no 
sympathy with poetry and less with the ways 
of poets, and who was, and felt herself to 
be, left out in the cold. Mr. Lee blames 
De Quincey for recording this, and regrets 
that a perfectly innocent friendship should 
have been the cause of this small gossip, 
It certainly was a perfectly innocent friend. 
ship, but it was one which cost poor Dorothy, 
and possibly Coleridge also, intense suffer. 
ing. She bore the marks of it for years, 
and it was perhaps the reason why she 
never married and why Ooleridge was a 
moody and desponding man. 

The Wordsworths’ residence at Alfoxden 
came to an amusing end. Somersetshire is 
not a county that has produced many 
poets, and it did not show itself capable of 
ig ener those who found their way to 
it by accident. Coleridge and the Words. 
worths seem to have been regarded ag 
vagabonds. They had no fixed occupa- 
tion, but went roaming about under sun 
and stars, comporting themselves more or 
less strangely. They were believed by 
many to be traitors in league with the 
Jacobins over the sea. If not they were 
smugglers, and Wordsworth, as he prowled 
about the most, was considered to be the 
chief of the gang, and received notice to 
quit the place. 

It was not until 1799 that the brother 
and sister resolved to find a settled home. 
Grasmere was the spot they chose, and they 
set out from Sockburn-on-Tees on their way 
thither. They walked from Wensleydale 
to Kendal, “accomplishing as much as 
twenty miles in a day, over uneven roads 
frozen into rocks, in the teeth of a keen 
wind and driving snow,” and arriving at 
Grasmere on the shortest day of the last 
year of last century. They took up their 
abode in the cottage which may still be 
seen standing at a little distance from the 
main road from Rydal. It was buta 
labourer’s cottage, but it was all they 
wanted. It contained three low rooms and 
two garrets under the roof, but it sheltered 
them when they were indoors, and held the 
books so dear to both. They made it neat 
and comfortable inside and very pretty out- 
side. One of its windows was a long low 
one with small diamond panes through 
which roses looked in at almost every season 
of the year, and there was a small orchard 
and still smaller garden rising up behind, 
with rocks and a small spring, being in 
reality a bit of the mountain which had been 
captured and enclosed. 

Fields, goods, and far off chattels we have none: 
These narrow bounds contain our private store 
Of things earth makes, and sun doth shine upon: 
Here are they in our sight—we have no more. 
They made the most of their small domain, 
constructed an arbour, cut steps in the rock, 
brought “‘ chosen plants and blossoms blown 
among the distant mountains ”’ to deck their 
‘‘happy garden,” and settled down bliss- 
fully in their cottage, 

with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky. 
One servant of sixty, taken partly out of 
charity, “very ignorant, very foolish, and 
very difficult to teach,” ministered to their 
wants. It is painful to think what poor 
Dorothy must have had to contend with. 
From the day she was reunited to her 





beloved brother, her one thought had been 
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how best to foster and develope his genius. 
She herself had, as is admitted by men well 
able to judge, genius enough to raise her to 
a high place in literature, yet she quietly 
resigned all thought of distinction for her- 
self, and devoted her life to smoothing his 
path. She lived with him in a spiritual 
union as close as that of man and wife, and 
worked for him like a servant of the good 
old-fashioned sort. She tramped along 
dirty highways, scaled rough fell sides, and 
thought nothing of walking twenty miles at 
a stretch, and yet she found time to keep 
pace with him in his mental excursions too. 
As a writer in Blackwood says :— 

‘‘This union was so close, that in many in- 
stances it becomes difficult to discern which is 
the brother and which the sister. She was 

rt not only of his life, but of his imagination. 
He saw by her, felt through her, at her touch 
the strings of the instrument began to thrill, 
the great melodies awoke. Her journals are 
Wordsworth in prose, just as his poems are 
Dorothy in verse.” 

One of the prettiest bits in her journals 
is the description of a birch tree :— 

‘¢ As we went along we were stopped at once, 
at a distance of, perhaps, fifty yards from our 
favourite birch tree. It was yielding to a gust 
of wind, with all its tender twigs ; the sun shone 
upon it, and it glanced in the wind like a flying 
sunshiny shower. It was a tree in shape, with 
stem and branches, but it was like a spirit of 
water.” 

Lockhart says of these journals :— 

‘* Few poets ever lived who could have written 
a description so simple and original, so vivid 
and picturesque. Her words are scenes and 
something more.” 

Five or six of her poems are printed with 
her brother’s, and make us wish for more. 
“Which way does the wind come?” is 
admirable. No one will ever know how 
much of hers is incorporated in his. An- 
other bit of Dorothy’s writing may be 
quoted to show that she was highly practical, 
and her mind active and observant all round. 
She was furnishing the Town End cottage 
for De Quincey after her brother had left 
it, and chose mahogany for his bookshelves 
instead of plain deal, because ‘‘ native 
woods are dear, and in case De Quincey 
should quit the country and have a sale, no 
sort of wood sells so well as mahogany.” 

When a man and woman undertake to 
lead together a life of ‘plain living and 
high thinking,” the brunt of the struggle 
always must fall on the woman. William 
no doubt was pacing about his “ sweet 
garden orchard eminently fair,’ writing 
pretty poems to his gretn linnets and robin 
redbreasts, while Dorothy was in the kitchen 
struggling with the preparation of dinner; 
but one thing is most sure, and that is that 
whatever she underwent of suffering would 
be repaid when she read such words as 
these :— 

And she who dwells with me, whom I have loved 

With such communion, that no place on earth 

Can ever be a solitude to me, &c. 

She herself says, ‘‘ He was never afraid of 
comforting his sister—he never left her in 
anger, he always met her with joy—he pre- 
ferred her society to every other pleasure.” 

And yet what contrasts life must have 
presented to this woman endowed with 
such exquisite perception of beauty, though 


‘‘ How did Wordsworth get about?” asked 
Mr. Rawnsley of an aged man who had 
been in the poet’s service. 

***He and Mrs. Wordsworth and Dorothy and 
me we went a great deal by cart.’ ‘ What sort 
of acart?’ ‘ Why a dung-cart to be sure, just a 
dung-cart wi’ a seat in front and a bit o’ bracken 
in t’ bottom, comfortable as owt. We could go 
that way for days and far enough.’ ‘ But you 
must have gone precious slowly.’ ‘ Ay, ay, 
slow enough, but that was Mr. Wordsworth’s 
fancy.’” 

Other old folks from whom Mr. Rawnsley 
tried to extract reminiscences had a pro- 
nounced opinion about the poet’s indebted- 
ness to his sister. ‘‘ Why, why, but she 
was a ter’ble clever woman was that! She 
did as much of his potry as he did,” said 
one. ‘ You’ve a tell of Miss Dorothy, 
happen? Well, folks said she was the 
cleverest mon of the two at his job, and he 
allays went to her when he was puzzelt. 
Dorothy had the wits, though she went 
wrang ye knaw,” said another. ‘ Mrs. 
Wordsworth was a manager, never a studier, 
but for a’ that, there’s no doubt he and she 
was truly companionable, and they were 
ter’ble fond of one another, but Dorothy 
had the wits on ’em boath,”’ said a third. 

In 1802 Wordsworth married, but Dorothy 
did not cease to be all she had been; she 
only took one more person to her heart. Her 
brother’s children were her children, their 
home hers till the end. Wordsworth once 
said that he did not ‘believe her tender- 
ness of heart was ever exceeded by any of 
God’s creatures—her loving kindness had no 
bounds.” His life after his marriage was 
comparatively calm and uneventful. Two 
young children died in 1812, but happy was 
the man who could say, ‘‘ We lived without 
further sorrow till 1836, when wy sister 
became a confirmed invalid.’”’ This, from 
the sad nature of her illness, must have 
been the greatest sorrow of his life. The 
malady had for some few years shown signs 
of its existence, but at last it was seen that 
there was no hope. It was a much worse 
illness than Mr. Lee seems to be aware of, 
unless possibly he is anxious to conceal 
from his readers the actual facts; but it did 
not shorten her life. Wordsworth died in 
1850. His sister was not with him during 
his illness, nor did she see him die, and 
when she realized her loss she said, ‘‘ There 
is now nothing to live for!” She, how- 
ever, survived him nearly five years, and 
died January 25th, 1855. She lies at her 
brother’s right hand, fit resting-place for 
one who had been the mainstay of his life. 








An Historico- Critical Inquiry into the Origin 
and Composition of the Hexateuch. By A. 
Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch, 
with the Assistance of the Author, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue criticism of the Pentateuch, or rather 

Hexateuch (Pentateuch and Joshua) accord- 

ing to the recent phraseology, proceeds 

apace in Holland and Germany. It has 
made great strides since the time of De 

Wette, Bleek, Tuch, and Ewald, who have 

come to be looked upon as conservative 

critics by successors that travel faster than 
they. The two most influential scholars in 





probably the beauty she saw made her in- 


sensible to all that was at variance with it. | hausen and Kuenen, whose inquiries run 


this department at the present day are Well- 


parallel, leading to similar results. These 
and others more or less like-minded have 
made it fashionable to postpone the priestly 
legislation to a far later date than was 
formerly accepted, to multiply writers and 
redactors, to place the prophetical authors 
with their legislation in an advanced posi- 
tion compared with the priestly, and to 
change the entire current of belief. The 
criticism of the Hexateuch has been re- 
volutionized under the hands of Graf's fol- 
lowers. Whether it will remain in the 
position into which they have brought it 
time will show ; but however that may be, 
the way in which some younger men, 
notably Stade, speak of the great scholars 
Ewald and De Wette, from whom they are 
glad to differ widely, is objectionable. 

Dr. Kuenen holds that about 444 3.c. the 
two works which he calls ‘‘the deutero- 
nomico-prophetic sacred history’’ and ‘“‘ the 
historico-legislative priestly work,” having 
existed independently, were welded together 
by the sopherim or scribes before the end of 
that century, making up the Hexateuch. 
Henceforward the work of redaction was con- 
tinued by successive correctors till the third 
century B.c., if not later. A body of men 
laboured on the text. Of the two constituents 
of this Hexateuch the former existed asa 
whole in 536 3.c., whereas the priestly legis- 
lation was introduced by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah about 444 3.c. Prior to both was the 
Deuteronomist in the time of Josiah; and 
he was preceded by the Jehovist and Elohist, 
the former of whom Kuenen assigns to the 
ninth century 3B.c, the latter to 750 B.c. 
Both are referred to the northern king- 
dom; and after a Judean edition of them 
had been made, it is said they were com- 
bined by some harmonist after 621 B.c. 
and before the Babylonian captivity. These 
two documents were not united by the 
Deuteronomist, but by a Deuteronomist re- 
dactor, who took considerable liberties with 
their texts when he cast them into one. 
Thus the process of making up the Hexa- 
teuch began with the Jehovist about the 
end of the eighth century B.c., continuing 
till the third, or even later. It was the 

roduct of many writers and redactors, the 
atter always working upon the documents 
of their predecessors, which they supple- 
mented, corrected, changed, transposed, and 
abridged. ; 

The volume of Prof. Kuenen consists of 
sections or paragraphs in large type, sup- 
ported or confirmed by numerous notes in 
small type, which form the body of the 
work, its reasonings and proofs. 

The peculiar method followed by the 
author makes it impossible to give the 
reader a fair idea of the general statements 
and the arguments upholding them without 
an extract. Under the heading ‘The 
Deuteronomist, his Precursors and his Fol- 
lowers,” we read :— 

“‘ Whereas the sacred history is the centre of 
interest to the prophetic writers in the Hexa- 
teuch, it is the legislation of Deut. xii.-xxvi. 
that makes the kernel of the deuteronomic por- 
tions, while all the rest exists only in connection 
with this and for its sake. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that weshould formas complete 
and correct a conception as possible of this legis- 
lation, and of its origin and date. The question 
whether our point of departure is to be Deut. 
xii.-xxvi. (and xxvii. 9, 10, cf. § 7, m. 21) in its 





present extent must be answered in the affirma- 
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tive. The few sections which po:sibly did not 
belong to it originally are in no way out of 
keeping with the whole, and were perhaps in- 
corporated in his book of law by the author him- 
self in a subsequent revision. This will apply, 
for instance, to xv. 4,5; xvii. 14-20; xx., and 
also to xxiii. 2-9 [1-8]. Deviations from the 
natural order in the sub-sections must likewise 
be explained as due to interpolation by the 
author himself, or must be attributed to the 
c pyists. With the reservations necessarily in- 
volved in what has been said, the arrangement 
of the book of law can be perfectly understood 
and justified, if we bear in mind that the writer, 
though working with a special end in view, was 
not altogether independent. In deploying the 
duties of the people consecrated to Yahwé alone, 
he not only takes the long-established customs 
into account but also uses written sources. It 
has been shown already that he was acquainted 
with the Book of the Covenant, and that he 
borrowed many ordinances from it, generally 
modifying them more or less. But in addition 
to this collection it is highly probable that he 
had command of another, perhaps of more than 
one other, of which he made special use for 
xxi.-xxv. Not a single trace of acquaintance 
with the priestly legislation can be found. 
Lev. xi. is not the original of Deut. xiv. 3-21, 
but rather a later and amplified edition of those 
priestly decisions on,clean and unclean animals 
which the deuteronomist adopted. Nor can 
Lev, xvii.-xx., with which he sometimes agrees 
in substance, have been amongst his sources. 
From this side, then, no objections can be urged 
against the supposition already defended (§ 12, 
n. 1-6), that Deut. xii.—xxvi. dates from Josiah’s 
reign. In so far as the language and style can 
be taken in evidence, they completely harmonise 
with this conclusion,” 


Of the notes to this section we can only 
give a part of one :— 


“Tt cannot be denied that xv. 4, 5 conflicts 
with v. 7, and that v. 6 joins on to v. 3 even 
better than to v. 5. On the other hand, the 
verses are completely deuteronomic both in form 
and contents, and it is therefore probable that 
they were inserted by the writer himself when 
it occurred to him that the poverty of some of 
the Israelites, which is assumed in v. 3, 7 sqq., 
would never exist at all if Yahwd’s demands 
were complied with perfectly.—On xvii. 14-20 
see § 7, n. 11.—Wellhausen (xxii. 463 sq.) ques- 
tions whether xx. belongs to the original work, 
inasmuch as v. 5-8 more especially is quite un- 
practical, and was presumably written when the 
kingdom of Judah no longer existed. But the 
lawgiver's idealism comes into conflict with the 
reality elsewhere too, and in v. 5-8 he is by no 
means inconsistent with himself. Cf. Valeton, 
‘ Studien,’ vi. 133 sqq. The last named scholar 
has also urged objections to xiv. 2, which he re- 
gards as an amplilication by the second hand 
(‘Studien,’ vii. 40, n. 2); against xviii. 16-22, 
where Yahwé himself is the speaker, in violation 
of the rule elsewhere observed, and where the 
language of v.-xi. (cf. v. 25; ix. 9; x. 4) is fol- 
lowed (‘Studien,’ vi. 161, n. 1); against xix. 
7-10 as breaking the connection between v. 4-6 
and 11-13, and probably referring to the conquest 
of the Transjordanic district, with which event the 
writer of xii.-xxvi. does not elsewhere concern 
himself (‘ Studien,’ v. 308 sq.). But these objec- 
tions proceed on the assumption that xii.—xxvi. 
and v.-xi. are not from the same hand, and they 
have no weight for those who think otherwise 
(§ 7, n. 5-11).” 


The following shows how redactors pro- 
ceeded according to Prof. Kuenen :— 


‘* We have already seen that the deuteronomic 
redactor who reduced the two works to one re- 
cast the account of Israel’s settlement in Canaan 
in his own spirit (§ 7, 26-31). Butit was only 
the book of Joshua and the accounts of the last 
activities and death of Moses (Deut. xxvii. xxxi., 





xxxiv.) leading up to it, that underwent such 
drastic treatment. In the preceding books the 
redactor confined himself to adding a few 
deuteronomic touches, which show, by the com- 
parative ease with which we can separate them, 
that the contents of JE have remained otherwise 
unaltered. On one point only did the redactor 
allow himself rather more freedom. He very 
considerably expanded the Sinaitic legislation, 
which embraced nothing but the Decalogue in 
JE, by transposing both the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. xx. 22-xxiii.) and the Words of 
the Covenant (Ex. xxxiv. 10-28) from the place 
which they occupied in JE to the account of the 
legislation of Sinai. Positive evidence or proof 
of this thesis cannot be given, but the indirect 
indications which support it from various sides 
give it a high degree of probability.” 

Dr. Kuenen makes the Jehovist precede the 
Elohist, and places the prophetic legislation 
and the history connected with it at an 
earlier date than the priestly and its his- 
toriography, so that a considerable part of 
the Hexateuch is brought near, into, or 
after the Babylonian captivity. He discards 
Moses as a lawgiver or writer, making even 
the ten words in their primitive simplicity 
of later origin. 

The volume is replete with minute ar- 
guments in favour of wide conclusions, 
which are propounded with a considerable 
degree of confidence. Where phenomena 
uncertain and obscure, evidence the acutest 
mind may misapprehend, have to be dealt 
with, we should expect less certainty. But 
we have here the outcome of thirty years’ 
study by an excellent scholar, aided by the 
similar researches of many contemporaries 
whose view has been directed to like results. 
The author, fully alive to the importance of 
all the literature bearing upon Old Testa- 
ment subjects, boldly pursues his course, 
adopting, combating, modifying, correcting, 
and appropriating the ideas of others. 

It is difficult to agree altogether with one 
who relies so much on the argument from 
silence. For instance, he says :— 

**Tt is very remarkable that the author of 
Kings, who is himself acquainted with the deu- 
teronomic code, and ascribes it to Moses, declares 
(2 Kings xviii. 6) that Hezekiah observed the 
commandments of Yahwé, which he had com- 
manded Moses, but yet does not venture to repre- 
sent his reformation as the carrying out of these 
commandments. Cf. 2 Kings xviii. 22, where 
the suppression of the baméth is represented as 
an arbitrary measure of Hezekiah’s own, and the 
writer himself does not protest against such a 
view of it.” 

Here the argument from silence is unduly 
pressed ; and the second sentence gives the 
words of Rab-Shakeh. But perhaps Prof. 
Kuenen supposes they are the writer’s. The 
reader of the volume soon sees that writers 
of fiction play a great part in it, too many 
of whom are conjured up, redacting and re- 
redacting, making, mending, and patching 
documents. The Hexateuch is cut up into 
shreds and fragments not easily counted. 
Hence the author makes many demands 
upon the faith of his readers. A great deal 
of what he says is acutely argued or made 
plausible, and some parts are certainly 
correct and conclusive; yet a series of 
hypotheses runs through the pages which 
cannot always be accepted. 

The Hexateuch is a growth, a proposition 
clearly established by diversities of views 





and diction, discrepancies, and inconsisten- 
cies. The contributions of successive writers 


and the hands of various redactors cannot 
be mistaken. We can trace the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic documents; but if is not s9 
easy to accept the priority of the latter, 
for his theology is somewhat developed, 
and his account of creation shows more 
reflection, though mythology and anthro- 
pomorphism abound. We can also, with 
Hupfeld’s guidance, trace another and later 
Elohist, called by Schrader “the theo. 
cratic narrator.’’ The Deuteronomist appears 
distinctly; but he does not escape Prof. 
Kuenen’s pruning knife, which cuts off from 
him chapters i. l-iv. 40, and assigns them 
to a follower. It is also obvious that several 
laws and ordinances are thrown back, some 
later arrangements and priestly rites being 
attributed to a time before that of their 
probable origin, as is specially the case in 
regard to various temple enactments de- 
scribed by the writer of Chronicles. Few 
also willdeny that most of Leviticus xvii- 
xxvi. is of late origin. But it is highly 
improbable that Exodus xxv.-xxvii., &c., 
was written long after Solomon’s temple, or 
by any other than the Elohist. An author 
who undertook to draw out the minute 
details of ark and tabernacle as well as the 
priestly rites connected with them, after the 
model of the great temple, and projected 
these imaginary things into the time of 
Moses, must have had strange ideas both of 
moral propriety and of useful employment. 
In like manner the way in which the ten 
words are taken from Moses cannot be 
approved. The setting of them should not 
be urged against the true date. Moses’s 
Egyptian education prepared him to be a 
moral reformer and writer as well as leader. 
Besides, parallels to almost all the Com- 
mandments may be found in the ‘ Book of 
the Dead.’ 

The volume is difficult of perusal because 
of the way in which the materials are ar- 
ranged. Had it been cast in a better form, 
it would have been less trying to the reader. 
The details in small print are multitudinous, 
cumbersome, dry, repulsive to all but 
scholars, and are only tolerable to such of 
them as brace themselves fora task. The 
want, too, of a full index is a serious draw- 
back. There is no table or tables giving 
the contents of each book in the Hexateuch, 
as far as they are made out. In this respect 
and others De Wette-Schrader is immensely 
superior. 

The last word on the great problem of 
the book is not yet spoken. Future scholars 
may regard these curious discussions as un- 
substantial, and the results doubtful. The 
words of Kuenen, ‘‘In setting forth in this 
treatise, for the first time, its complete and 
systematic critical justification”’—heis speak- 
ing of the Grafian hypothesis—‘‘I am no 
longer advocating a heresy, but am expound- 
ing the received view of European critical 
scholarship,” are somewhat strong, although 
the ‘consensus criticorum” to which he 
proudly refers certainly embraces many 
names. 








A Modern Ideal. By 8. R. Lysaght. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Waar may be designated, for want of a 
better word, as the poetry of reflection, 
though often possessing beauty of thought 





and dignity of movement, does not as a rule 
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excel in brilliancy of expression—in brief, 
does not conform to Milton’s well-known 
definition. It is, however, on the whole, to 
this class of poetry that the present work, 
in which there is much to praise and some- 
thing to censure, must be assigned. The 
object of the book seems to be to show the 
supremacy of pure love as the great motive 

ower in the world for good; to show love 
as a panacea for all ills—in fact, as the true 
philosophy of life. In these days of ad- 
vanced views, when socialism and kindred 
doctrines are held by many, there is in this 
writer’s idea a primitive, but potent sweet- 
ness suggesting those old-world flowers now 
too rarely met with. 

Three friends, whom the reader will pro- 
bably think a little priggish in spite of 
their good intentions, set forth severally to 
see if they cannot turn their lives to some 
account by ministering to the needs of 
suffering humanity. The one of the three 
who really achieves something in this direc- 
tion is the one who returns to find his help 
and hope in the love of the girl from whom 
he has been parted. So much for the general 
outline of the poem, which is so far cast into 
dramatic form that it is divided into scenes. 
In his preface the author writes :— 

‘We are accustomed to hear it complained 
that the visage of Romance has become 80 
wrinkled by time, her freedom of limb 80 
fettered by knowledge and the elaborate machi- 
nery of our civilization (suggesting less the 
divine maid than a disorderly dowager between 
two policemen), that we must no longer expect 
to find themes for poetry in our midst. The 
regret is perhaps as old as the days of our 
anthropoid ancestors, the unimaginative among 
whom we may picture bewailing the innovation 
of millinery into the realms of tattoo as being 
similarly indicative of the prosaic tendency of 
development. But the case is at present spoken 
of by so many as a hopeless one, that it becomes 
necessary to remind the desponding that it is as 
unreasonable to assert that poetry cannot be 
found under the manifold trappings and cover- 
ings of our modern society, as that sculpture 
would be an impossible art in any age or land 
in which clothes were worn. Poetry is the 
sculpture of thought ; it strips off the coverings 
of fashion; it works with the nude—with the 
soul. It is a matter for surprise and regret that 
the themes for poetry which exist in our modern 
world, the underlying marvel and beauty of pre- 
sent, visible, real life, should have been so far 
neglected by those poets—poets of the highest 
order—who are among us; and that even when 
the spirit of their work is modern, it should have 
breathed itself into a past rather than a present 
world. Disregarding that waxwork, the story 
in rhyme, the present has been almost wholly 
left to the statistician andthe novelist. For- 
tunately among the latter are some (conspicu- 
ously one, but he is poet also) who have rescued 
some marble from the quarry for purposes other 
than shop-front building, and have laboured to 
raise the Muse of Fiction to equal rank with her 
of History.” 

There is much in this with which to agree, 
and something from which to dissent. It is 
perfectly true that poetry does not always 
need to be at high pressure, but, as a rule, 
only a very crude poet does try to deck a 
commonplace detail of ordinary life with the 
trappings of imagination, attired in which 
it becomes ludicrous. It was this attempt, 
this strenuous effort after constant effect, 
this unconquerable and incomprehensible 
repugnance to state a plain fact piainly, 
which painfully disfigured the otherwise fine 
work of Sydney Dobell and of that erratic 





genius Thomas Lovell Beddoes. But though 
there are many passages in poetry, especially 
in a poem of any length, which should 
naturally be as unostentatious as quietest 
prose, they should not, even when as in the 
present case they drop into formal prose, 
deteriorate into vulgarity. There should be 
some harmony between the prose and the 
verse. Of course the question at issue is 
whether it would be right or wrong to intro- 
duce into a poem such characters as neces- 
sitate words like the following, spoken by 
a crossing-sweeper, one of Mr. Lysaght’s 
dramatis persone :— 

SMUDGE. Yes, mate; me and Dust’s come a- 
wisitin’ of you. And how’s yourself ? 

Dick Oh, about the same, old chap, And how’s 
business with you? 

SMUDGE. Well, poor enough. You see, the 
weather ’s so fine ; and when there’s no mud people 
don’t think about the sweeper. Besides, there ’s 
twice as many sweepers out in fine weather. A 
lot of good-for-nothing coves, as is a disgrace to 
the perfession, as won't come bad days, comes when 
it’s fine, and takes the bread out o’ honest men’s 
mouths. Dick, we've brought you summat. No! 
‘taint sassages—it ’s a fiddle. 

Dick. The fiddle? 

SMUDGE. No; a bran’ new ’un in a case. I got 
it clever—never mind how—off the chap what got 
your daddy sacked from the Music Hall. Won't 
he be mad, too? There ain't nothing wrong about 
it—eh, Dick? 

Coarse words like these must jar on the 
reader when contrasted with such thought- 
ful and truly beautiful lines as the following: 
A few stones piled together long ago, 

Half fallen again to ruins, have a charm 

To hallow all the world. The sweetest sounds 

Are those most near akin to silences, 

Such as sea whispers rippling at the prow 

When the loud engine ceases ; muffled bells, 

Or echoes of a far-off wave of song 

In mellow minsters ; and the sweetest thoughts 
Are those far whispers of humanity, 

And love and death, which none can ever hear 
Amid the mighty voices of the world. 

This is a little spot of neutral ground 

Between the world we know and that we dream; 
The summer wind, which blows outside and bends 
The flowers that grow upon the highest walls, 
Sounds far away ; the sunbeams falling here 

Look other than the common light which floods 
The field of corn outside ; and, overhead, 

The roof of pure blue sky is all its own. 

The story which is written here to-day 

Is not of scenes in old long gathered hours ; 
Another meaning, and another life, 

Which holds that past within it, as a tree 

Holds vanished sunlight, has succeeded now. 


The line and a half italicized suggests a 
celebrated line of Keats. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Lysaght 
that the beauty and passion which in- 
form modern life are left wholly to the 
novelist, and that poetry has become no 
more than a decorated shop front. Surely 
Mr. Browning and Lord Tennyson, and 
even Rossetti, much as he valued pure 
beauty in poetic art, have all proved them- 
selves strong sympathizers with human 
nature under its various struggles. What, 
for instance, of Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah,’ 
Mr. Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book,’ or 
Rossetti’s ‘Jenny’? Still, as has been just 
pointed out, poetry, however realistic or 
simple, should not be vulgar; and if vul- 
garity is essential to a novel, then we protest 
against a novel in verse, as against ‘Aurora 
Leigh,’ for instance, which is valuable for its 
wealth of beauty, but still cannot be quite ac- 
quitted of such offences as have been indicated. 
Mr. Lysaght advocates a form of composi- 
tion which shall be a cross between prose 





and verse, and this idea it is hard to accept. 
Poetry has its mission in the world just as 
prose has, and the two must not be con- 
founded. What we admire in the one we 
dissent from when expressed by the other, 
just as we should resent the charms and 
graces of a woman if assumed by a man. 
The characteristics of both are distinctly 
different, and we no more admire ugliness 
in poetry than we admire a too florid style 
of prose. There is, however, in this work 
so much valuable thought and sympathy 
with the downcast of the world, and pas- 
sages so full of force, individuality, and 
imagination, as make the critic hope that the 
author will in course of time produce another 
which will be as sound of core, but some- 
what richer in bloom. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


One Thing Needful. By the Author of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 3 vols. (Max- 


well.) 
Out of the Gloaming. By E. J. Porter. 


2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Norah Moriarty. By Amos Reade. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Francis: a Socialistic Romance. By M. Dal 


Vero. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Hero of our Time. By M. U. Lermontoff. 
Translated from the Russian, with Life 
and Introduction, by R. T. Lipmann. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Tue three stout volumes labelled ‘One 

Thing Needful’ contain two novels, both of 

which seem to have been finished off with 

too great haste after every device had been 
used to make them as long as possible. It 
must be inferred that the author was 
satisfied with neither, and therefore she 
will not be surprised if her critics are of 
the same opinion. Of the two novels ‘ One 

Thing Needful’ is the more elaborate, 

though the plot of ‘Cut by the County’ 

contains better elements, and suggests pos- 
sibilities in the hands of ‘‘ Miss Braddon.” 

The two stories show the author’s two prin- 

cipal manners, ‘One Thing Needful’ being 

a tale of modern society, and ‘Cut by the 

County ’ showing the earlier style of compo- 

sition, in which the author made her repu- 

tation four-and-twenty years ago. But in 
both one sees the skilful artificer working 
against the grain. In the former there are 
many excellent sketches of the great world. 

No one knows her subject better than Miss 

Braddon; she is always up to date with the 

latest thing in fashionable vulgarity, and 

she dashes it in with a light hand and with 
not too stinging satire. And at least she is 
free from that ignoble admiration of rank 
and wealth which so often disgusts one in 
society novels. Although her story is 
poor, and one can guess that her heart was 
not in her work, ske is too good a novelist 
to fail in carrying her reader along with her 
easy bits of description of scenery and cha- 
racter ; and even when she descends to fur- 
niture and food she is, at the worst, not 
tiresome. It is always interesting to hear 
what an accomplished novelist has to say 
about novels. Here is Miss Braddon on 
the novel of character. The words are put 
into the mouth of a fashionable novelist :— 
‘Plot, my dear soul, nothing so démodé as 

a novel with a plot nowadays...... My novel is a 

novel of character—my chief incidents, well—a 
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little look in the twilight—eyes meeting eyes 
across the deck of a steamer off Alexandria, or 
in a church at Venice—an angry word in the 
second volume—a fan dropped and picked up in 
the third. Those are the three central points— 
the three piers of the bridge—for the rest touch- 
and-go...... Wit, satire, sentiment, introspection, 
self-communing, sparkle and play of words, 
lighter than thistle-down.” 


No doubt Miss Braddon is right. Human 
nature will never grow tired of stories with 
a plot, and such stories have become so rare 
that we feel defrauded when one of the few 
writers who know how to make them gives 
us nothing better than so slight a specimen 
as ‘Cut by the County.’ 

The hero of Mr. (or Miss) Porter’s story, 
one Norman Hallersley, is twice a husband, 
and it is apparently more by luck than judg- 
ment that he escapes the hard fortune of 
having two wives at the same time. His 
earlier experience of matrimony is not very 
satisfactory, for there comes a crisis, at about 
the end of the first volume, when, to quote 
the author’s words, 


‘the rock of his safeguard and his wife’s 
love had suddenly given way; a volcano had 
swallowed up his rock of hope and trust, and 
had precipitated him into a quicksand, on which 
it was unsafe to stand still for one brief minute, 
and yet, did he move one small inch, he might 
find himself even worse off.” 


The quicksand is too much for Norman 
Hallersley; he moves more than a small 
inch, and finds himself very considerably 
worse off. But fate has compensations in 
store for him, and he discovers a second rock 
of hope, which escapes from the jaws of the 
voleano. If the author of ‘Out of the 
Gloaming’ could write a story without a 
metaphor, and without a line of poetry, he 
would probably write a good one. 

The Earl of Blankshire, the greatest social 
potentate in that part of Ireland where 
Norah Moriarty lives and acts her part in 
the tragic history of the Land League, was 
born in 1788, and, from persistently nega- 
tiving the proposal of new ideas of whatever 
kind, is called in Mr. Reade’s book a nono- 
genarian. The bewilderment of such a man 
at the first outburst of the Nationalist move- 
ment is very natural, as is also the prompti- 
tude with which a man of so proud a spirit 
casts off the sloth and fastidiousness of years 
to assert himself as the defender of the 
rights of his order. The story is, of course, 
sombre enough, and many may think it an 
exaggerated picture of the woes brought 
— Ireland by the National League. 
The author’s narrative is sometimes a little 
clouded by confused metaphor, and it is 
funny to read how certain policemen ‘looked 
more like a warlike demonstration than a 
legal enactment.” The names do not strike 
us as very correct. Killballymactaggart 
sounds well, but ‘‘The cell of the city of 
the son of the priest” seems rather putting 
the cart before the horse ; and the plural is 
surely wrong in Ballykillbegs. 

Rose Caldicott, the heroine of ‘ Francis,’ 
is daughter to the squire of Marycross. 
She has been infected by ‘‘some modern 
literature’’ with certain notions as to the 
brotherhood of man, the grandeur of labour, 
‘the awful strength and dignity of the 
People,” which are alleged to be the principles 
of Christian socialism. Full of evangelistic 
fervour, she sees and resolves to cultivate a 





handsome young working-man, who is learn- 
ing the business of an engineer in the neigh- 
bourhood of her father’s house. This youth, 
however, knows more than his mistress can 
teach him, and the reader may imagine poor 
Rose’s confusion when she meets her in- 
teresting charge in a London drawing-room, 
where, with remarkable bluntness of per- 
ception, he had seen fit to make his double 
character known. Rose naturally considers 
that there had been double-dealing in the 
matter as well; but the author must be left 
to tell his story in his own way. It may be 
as well to say that there is no great ad- 
mixture of socialism in the weaving of a 
romance, which is not ‘ socialistic,’’ what- 
ever else it may be. 

In the introduction to his translation of 
Lermontoff’s ‘A Hero of our Time,’ Mr. 
Lipmann informs his readers that Lermon- 
toff and Pushkin, like Byron, Shelley, 
Schiller, and Goethe, represent, along with 
other things, ‘“‘the wish to grasp the moral 
powers themselves independently of the 
fictitious supports which their predecessors 
had attached to them.” From this point 
of view, he proceeds to say, ‘‘ Lermontoff’s 
works assume a universal importance, and 
it is conceivable therefore the infatuation 
with which they were received in the west 
of Europe.” This last sentence is some- 
what hard to understand; it has its use, 
however, as a specimen of the translator’s 
style. To the ‘infatuation’ referred to 
may possibly be due the fact that Mr. Lip- 
mann’s translation of ‘A Hero of our Time’ 
has been preceded by two, if not three, 
English versions. There exist also at least 
three French and four German translations 
of the story, a distinction which can scarcely 
be claimed by any other Russian work 
of fiction. For the Kussians of the 
period at which the ‘Hero of our Time’ 
first appeared, the tale offered two great 
attractions. The Caucasus was at that 
time but little known to them, and the 
descriptions of its magnificent scenery, so 
different from the dull monotony of the 
landscapes on which they were wout to look, 
stirred their senses with an entirely new 
delight. At the same time, in the character 
of the hero Lermontoff, to use Mr. Lip- 
mann’s elevated language, ‘ unconsciously 
incarnated ‘the body and pressure of the 
time.’”” The vague longings, the dreary 
doubts, the savage hatreds, which have in 
our days obtained such a firm hold upon so 
many youthful minds in Russia, were at 
that time beginning to make themselves 
felt, and in Petshorin, whom Mr. Lipmann 
considers as a reproduction of Byron’s 
Cain, the predecessors of the modern 
Nihilists found a hero who surpassed their 
own ideals, and who appeared to them to 
be worthy of the reverence which they refused 
to all that their ancestors had been accus- 
tomed to worship. Looked upon as mere 
stories, the four narratives which make up 
the ‘Hero of our Time’ cannot be ranked 
much higher than scores of the tales which 
our own magazines can offer. But they 
have a value of their own as throwing some 
light upon those obscure workings of the 
Russian mind of which we have not yet 
arrived at the ultimate results. A few of 
the author’s remarks on the characteristics 
of his fellow countrymen are also worthy of 
note; as when he says :— 
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‘*T was rather impressed with the capacity of 
a Russian for adapting himself to the habits of 
any people with whom he may chance to live, 
I do not know whether such a turn of ming 
deserves contempt or praise, but it certainly 
argues great versatility, and the possession of 
that clear and sound common sense which over. 
looks evil where it sees its necessity or the im. 
possibility of suppressing it.” 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Institutes of Justinian. Translated, with 
Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., and Bryan Walker 
LL.D. (Cambridge, University Press.)—This 
work forms a companion volume to the editors’ 
volume on the ‘Commentaries of Gaius and 
Rules of Ulpian.’ In the interesting preface to 
the Institutes they tell us that the chief objects 
which they have kept in view in this work are 
**to present in a continuous form a text of the 
Institutes of the most correct and approved 
character ; a translation in the same continuous 
form ; short notes by way of illustration of par- 
ticular passages or obscure allusions ; and, in an 
appendix, a few notes of a longer and more ela- 
borate kind on some topics which struck us as 
deserving special exposition.” The text and 
translation are preceded by an analysis of the 
Institutes. The notes are numerous and copious, 
but not so much so as to bewilder a student, 
The appendix contains short dissertations on 
patria potestas, marriage and its effects on the 
status and property of the wife, adoption and 
arrogation, disinheritance or omission of children 
in a testament, legacies, fraud, and some other 
important subjects. 


The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law 
of England. Being the York Prize Essay of the 
University of Cambridge for the Year 1884. By 
Thomas Edward Scrutton, LL.B. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—The York Prize of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is ‘‘ given annually to that 
graduate of the University, of not more than 
seven years’ standing from his first degree, who 
shall be the author of the best essay on some 
subject relating to the ‘Law of Property, its 
Principles and History in various Ages and 
Countries.’” The subject of the essay is as 
interesting as it is difficult, and it is also one as 
to which the field for inquiry is almost boundless, 
Mr. Scrutton does not, he says, imagine that his 
work affords ‘‘ an exhaustive or even adequate 
treatment of so important and difficult a ques- 
tion. To expect such a work to be written in 
ten months by a young man within seven years 
of his first degree would, I think, be asking too 
much even of ‘the omniscience of youth.’” The 
work is divided into two parts. Parti. treats 
of Roman influences in English law before the 
coming of Vacarius (in the year 1143); and 
part ii. treats of Roman influences in English 
law after the coming of Vacariusa. In part i. 
there are chapters on, among other things, Roman 
law in the early land law, Roman law in the 
early family law, Roman Jaw in early procedure, 
Roman law in the early constitution, and Roman 
law and the Norman conquest. Mr. Scrutton 
does not think that during the period in ques- 
tion Roman law had any considerable influence 
in England. ‘‘ Roman influences,” he says, “ can 
only be suggested in the vague applications of 
principles so comprehensive as to be shadowy, 
or in minor points where careful manipulation 
of the evidence exhibits curious coincidences...... 
The introduction of written instruments as evi- 
dence of the transfer of property and the adop- 
tion of wills are certainly due to ecclesiastical 
and probably to Roman influences; and the 
presence of the bishops in the shire moots may 
have affected Teutonic procedure, but the traces 
of such an influence are very slight. The Jand 
law apart from the manorial system is Teutonic ; 
the family law is unmixed in its origin; the 
divisions of the country and the organization 
of the towns cannot be claimed with success as 
Roman, while civil and criminal procedure 18 
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utterly unlike that of the tribunals of Rome.” 
And the Norman conquest does not seem to 
have greatly altered this state of things. Part ii. 
contains, among other things, an account of the 
introduction into England of the study of Roman 
law, and chapters on Roman law in several an- 
cient writers, such as Glanvil, Bracton, Britton, 
Coke, &c., and in Hale and Blackstone; and 
on Roman law in the Chancery, Ecclesiastical, 
Admiralty, and Common Law Courts, and in 
the Law Merchant. Many important heads of 
equity jurisprudence are based on Roman law. 
A good deal of the relief granted by the Eccle- 
siastical and Admiralty Courts was based on prin- 
ciples derived from the same source ; and even 
the common law itself, jealous as its practitioners 
ever were of any encroachments upon it by 
foreign systems, was modified in many im- 
ortant particulars by the influence of Roman 
aw. How that law was usually regarded in the 
English courts is well shown in the judgment of 
Chief Justice Tindall in the case of Acton v. 
Blundell in the year 1843. ‘*The Roman law,” 
said his lordship, ‘‘forms no rule binding in 
itself upon the subjects of these realms; but in 
deciding a case upon principle, where no direct 
authority can be cited from our books, it affords 
no small evidence of the soundness of the con- 
clusion to which we have come if it proves to be 
supported by that law, the fruit of the researches 
of the most learned men, the collective wisdom 
of ages, and the groundwork of the municipal 
law of most of the countries of Europe.” 








SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


Clarendon Press Series—Sophocles for the Use 
of Schools. Edited, with Introductions and English 
Notes, by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., and Evelyn 
Abbott, LL.D. New and Revised Edition. 
2vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—In a school 
edition of Sophocles with notes at the end the 
whole, if it be two volumes containing text and 
notes respectively, is very much better than its 
parts, presenting indeed the ideal form of a 
school classic. We have already expressed our 
opinion on the general merits of the edition, 
and need only add that this new edition ought 
to be possessed by all young students of 
Sophocles, as there is no chance of a worthy 
rival taking the field for several years. Perhaps 
a little more might have been made of the 
opportunity of revising and adding to the com- 
mentary. For instance, the 5¢ of uns’, ‘ Ed. 
Rex,’ 325, should be commented on, as also the 
position and force of rovroyv, tb. 947, in the note 
on which line we find fv’ ore; but i? éoré* in 
the text. The mood of rot tis ppovridos EAGor ; 
‘did. Col.,’ 170, should certainly be discussed. 
The introductory matter is ample and clearly 
arranged, the sections on the characters and on 
the grammar of Sophocles demanding special 
commendation. It is to be hoped that similar 
editions of Alschylus, and of the six or seven 
best plays of Euripides, will soon be forth- 
coming, and that so a check may be put on the 
indiscriminate issue of single plays. 


Die Harzreise von Heinrich Heine. With 
Notes by Moritz Lippner. (Nutt.)—German 
Classics. Edited by C. A. Buchheim. Vol. VIII. 
Heine's Harzreise. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—Mr. Lippner prints the full text, we believe, 
of the ‘ Harzreise’; Dr. Buchheim has bowdlerized 
his. Mr. Lippner’s book is neatly printed, and 
forms a convenient volume for the pocket ; but 
his notes are meagre. Dr. Buchheim’s edition 
is marked by his usual painstaking care ; and he 
has added a short sketch of the Harz. His 
notes are very full and abound in information. 
It may be as well to notice that the wording of 
the note, p. 116, on the Bundestag is confused. 
“ Each of the formerly free cities ” was certainly 
not represented ‘‘ by a special plenipotentiary.” 
Heine’s open preference for France and his sar- 
casms on Germany cause the editor many a 
patriotic twinge, and his efforts to explain them 
away are rather amusing. Yet, though Heine 





is not congenial to Dr. Buchheim, he has done 
his work of commentator in a way most helpful 
to schoolboys. 

Der Bibliothekar. Schwank in Vier Akten. Von 
G. v. Moser. Edited by F. Lange. (Whittaker 
& Co.)—It cannot be said that ‘Der Biblio- 
thekar,’ better known to English readers as 
‘The Private Secretary,’ possesses, even in its 
original shape, much literary merit ; but it may 
be made the means of teaching a good deal of 
German, and Dr. Lange’s notes will be found 
useful to that end. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


We have several works of a bibliographical 
nature on our table. One of the best is The 
Aberdeen Printers, 1620-1736, by Mr. J. P. 
Edmond (Aberdeen, Edmond & Spark). A pub- 
lisher can hardly turn his leisure to more use- 
ful account than in studying the bibliographical 
annals of his native town, and it is to be hoped 
Mr. Edmond’s example may be widely followed. 
Aberdeen owes its first printing press to an 
Englishman, Edward Raban, who wandering 
northwards settled in Edinburgh, whence, pro- 
bably finding the field occupied, he in 1620 
moved to St. Andrews. Though appointed 
printer to the university, he for some reason did 
not stay at St. Andrews long, but accepted an 
invitation from the city and University of Aber- 
deen, where he found a warm patron in Bishop 
Forbes. Raban prospered till the troublous 
times of the Covenant. He was probably not 
in sympathy with the Presbyterians, and 
whether he resigned or was expelled from his 
office, he ceased to be the city printer in 1650, 
and the son of the Parish Minister at Inner- 
nochtie was appointed in hisstead. Mr. Edmond 
has proved that Raban lived till 1658. Mr. Ed- 
mond gives excellent accounts of the Forbeses, 
after Raban the best known of the early Aber- 
deen printers, and deserves to be complimented 
upon the pains he has bestowed upon his 
work. The a “we lists are excellently 
done.—Mr. Robert Bowes has reprinted from 
the Communications of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society some Biographical Notes on 
the University Printers from the Commencement 
of Printing in Cambridge. The problem of tra- 
cing the management of the Press is complicated 
by the fact that ‘‘many of the printers ap- 
pointed before 1700 appear never to have been 
so engaged [i.e., in managing the Press]. These 
were for the most part graduate members of the 
University holding other offices (Esquire Bedell, 
Registrary, etc.) and received a small salary. 
The smallness of this salary (5/. a year, occasion- 
ally increased by a gratuity of the same amount) 
makes it seem probable that the office was looked 
upon as a sinecure, and that an appointment was 
made when a vacancy occurred in order to pre- 
serve the right of the University to appoint three 
printers. The printers of the latter class cer- 
tainly held their office on a different footing, as, 
for instance, John Hayes was paying 100l. a 
year to the University at the same time that 
Hugh Martin and Jonathan Pindar were receiv- 
ing 51. a year from the University.” Mr. Bowes 
boldly begins from the beginning, although 
John Siberch, who lived between the Gate of 
Humility and the Gate of Virtue, was not pro- 
perly a University Printer at all. The first ap- 
pointment was made by the Senate, under letters 
patent from the king, in 1534. The first Univer- 
sity Printer of importance was Thomas Thomas, 
Fellow of King’s, appointed in 1583. Since then 
the University Printer has often been a noted 
man: Roger Daniel, for instance, who printed 
both at Cambridge and Paternoster Row ; John 
Field, whose Pear! Bible has preserved his fame ; 
Fenner, who tried stereotyping and, like many 
another innovator, died insolvent ; Baskerville, 
who printed his Bible at Cambridge in 1763, but 
did not like being University Printer ; and J. W. 
Parker, the well-known publisher in the Strand, 
who first introduced steam power. A collection 





of ornaments and initial letters concludes Mr. 
Bowes’s interesting paper. 

Tue Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has published several volumes of Indici e Cata- 
loghi. The first is a list of periodicals of various 
countries, and of the state and university 
libraries in Italy that take them in. The 
Atheneum appears to count more subscribers 
among these learned institutions than any 
other English periodical. The second is a cata- 
logue of the MSS. of Ugo Foscolo preserved in 
the National Library at Florence. The third is 
a list of architect drawings, civil and military, 
in the Uffizi. The drawings are catalogued 
geographically, and also under the names of the 
artists. The fourth is the first portion (due to 
the learned Prof. Bartoli) of a catalogue of the 
Palatine MSS. in the National Library of 
Florence. The fifth is the first volume of a 
valuable work by M. Mazzatinti on the Italian 
MSS. preserved in the public libraries of France. 
The French have only of late years waked up 
to the importance of properly cataloguing the 
MSS. scattered through the Departments. The 
lack of adequate catalogues made the Libri frauds 
possible ; but little was done till after the fall of 
the Empire. M. Mazzatinti in his firat volume 
deals with the easiest part of his task—the easiest 
because it has been most studied by previous 
writers—the Italian MSS. in the Paris Library. 
At the outset of his introduction M. Mazzatinti 
has the boldness to differ from M. Delisle’s 
opinion that Charles VIII. brought back from 
his Italian expedition only a few of the Aragonese 
MSS. After discussing the eo MSS. 
the writer devotes a chapter to the library of 
Pavia ; he then speaks of the great French col- 
lectors, and gives an account of the Italian MSS, 
carried off by the French between 1796 and 
1799.—We have also received from M. Welter, 
of Paris, the first instalment of a Bibliographie 
Italico-Frangaise, by M. J. Blanc.—The Statis- 
tical Society has published an Index to the Sub- 
ject- Matter of the Works contained in the Catalogue 
of the Society (Stanford). This is, in fact, an 
index to the volume we noticed in 1884 (No. 
2974). 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Phantom Lover, by Vernon Lee (Black- 
wood & Sons), is a clever story. Vernon Lee’s 
style is decidedly improved by the necessity of 
confining her tale within narrow limits, and she 
has distinctly succeeded in her attempt to write 
a shilling dreadful. 

Mr. Niwvo has sent us two handsome re- 
prints, illustrated with etchings. The first of 
them, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, is The Life 
of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, by his 
famous wife, whose ‘‘ True Relation of my Birth, 
Breeding, and Life,” printed at the end, is even 
better worth reading than the life of “ My 
Lord” as a picture of family life in the days of 
Charles I. Mr. Firth has performed his task as 
editor in a most praiseworthy manner; he has 
written an excellent introduction, in which 
he quotes an article in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ which has not yet ap- 
peared; he has added an appendix of documents 
and supplied a good index. The other is an 
equally delightful reprint of The Autobiography 
of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Mr. Lee, 
the editor, has supplied an introduction at 
once judicious and interesting. The appendixes 
are ample, the genealogical table and the index 
are useful. In fact, both volumes reflect credit 
on the publisher and his editors. 

The Register of Edmund Stafford: an Index 
and Abstract of its Contents. By the Rev. 
F. C. Hingeston Randolph, M.A. (Bell & 
Sons.)—Edmund Stafford was Bishop of Exeter 
from 1395 to 1419, and Prebendary Randolph 
has done a good work in giving a careful 
and full index of the contents of his register. 
It seems, however, to be an odd omission not 





to have stated on the title-page who Edmund 
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Stafford was. The manuscript itself, in two 
folio volumes, is preserved among the muni- 


Stock’s useful and interesting serial the <Anti- 
quary; Vol. III. of Book-Lore of the same pub- 


ments of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, and | lisher; Vol. V. of the Western Antiquary (Stock), 


not only this register, but those also of five 
other bishops, comprising a period of nearly 
two centuries, beginning in 1257. One register 
alone is missing, that of Bishop Bitton, from 
1292 to 1307. Bishop Stafford’s register is full 
of interesting matter—interesting not only to 
the ecclesiastical student, but to all who may be 
engaged in historical research with reference 
to the counties of Devon and Cornwall, which 
until a very few years ago formed the great 
diocese of Exeter. Among the contents of the 
first volume are numerous entries of licences 
granted to clergy, and full lists of all the ordina- 
tions held by the bishop and his suffragans, in 
addition to which there is a most important series 
of wills. The second volume is mainly con- 
cerned with records of institutions to benefices. 
A series of various commissions for diocesan 
inquiries and the like follows these records, 
and the rest of the volume is filled with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of documents, such as 
agreements between different parties as to rights 
of sepulture or payments of parochial rents, 
and the like. In yiving the title of an ‘‘ Index” 
to his book Mr. Randolph rightly says that it 
is not a mere index, for he supplies a full 
abstract of every important document. He 
explains also, we may add, that ‘‘ the institu- 
tions are indexed continuously under one 
head, for the sake especially of the genealogical 
student, and in like manner he has dealt with 
the valuable series of licences for domestic 
chapels and oratories,” In short, an accu- 
rate notion of the general condition of the 
diocese of Exeter and of the routine of work 
carried on in it at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century may be obtained from Mr. Randolph’s 
“Index.” The labour spent upon it has evi- 
dently been great, and no one could have gone 
through it unless he regarded it as a labour of 
love. It is pleasant to learn that the editor’s 
work is not intended to end with the publication 
of this ‘‘ Index” alone; he ‘‘has decided to 
proceed forthwith with the publication of the 
registers of Bishop Stafford’s immediate pre- 
decessors and successors, Bronescombe, Quivil, 
Stapledon, Grandisson, and Brantingham ; com- 
leting the history of the old diocese of Exeter 
or the greater part of two centuries.” Most 
heartily may Mr. Randolph be congratulated on 
what he has already done. We have one sug- 
gestion to make: it would be of interest and 
useful to give a facsimile of a page, or a por- 
tion of a page, of the original manuscript. 


Messrs. CassELL continue to issue their very 
retty series termed ‘‘The National Library.” 
lays of Shakspeare, Essays by Cowley, Milton’s 

Earlier Poems, Sir Roger de Coverley, Baron 
Trenck, Marco Polo’s Travels,—these titles are 
enough to show that the publishers are adhering 
to their original design. —This can hardly be said 
of “The World Library ” of Messrs. Routledge, 
which now contains a couple of cookery books, 
Mr. Forbes’s Life of Chinese Gordon, Comic Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century, and Common Objects 
of the Seashore: books no doubt excellent in 
their way, but hardly such as Mr. Haweis’s pro- 
spectus led us to expect. Popular Songs of Ire- 
land is the most recent addition to ‘‘The Uni- 
versal Library.” A tasteful reprint of The 
Biglow Papers and a translation of the immortal 
Manon Lescaut have been issued in Messrs. 
Routledge’s charming “ Pocket Library.” 


WE have on our table the four concluding 
volumes (Vols. IX.-XII.) of the pretty edition of 
Shakspeare published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. under the title of the ‘‘ Avon Edition.” 
For people who like a volume of Shakspeare in 
their knapsack on a walking tour, and so guard 
against a rainy day in a Scotch inn or Tyrolese 
‘* Wirthshaus,” there is no more suitable edition, 
and the price is low. 


WE have also on our table Vol. XIII, of Mr. 





Mr. Wright’s successful miscellany ; and the 
first number of Northern Notes and Queries 
(Edinburgh, Douglas), a similar serial, to which 
we wish all success. 


WE have received several books from foreign 
publishers that we cannot do more than mention. 
Die Nautik der Alten (Bremen, Schiinemann), 
a learned treatise on the ancient navigation of 
the Mediterranean, is by Dr. Breusing, the head 
of the Navigation School at Bremen, in which, 
of course, the raft of Ulysses is ably discussed, 
though Dr. Breusing does not appear to have read 
Dr. Warre’s paper. As to the ordinary commen- 
tators, we quite agree with the German scholar 
that the passage “durch die Erklarer in heillos- 
ester Weise verdunkelt worden ist.” The ship- 
wreck of St. Paul is excellently explained.—The 
first part of some Linguistisch- Historische Forsch- 
ungen zur Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, by 
Dr. O. Schrader, has been sent to us by M. 
Costenoble, of Jena.—Parts IX. and X. of the 
translation of Paradise Lost into modern Greek, 
which we have already praised, are before us. 
—Il Conte de Cavour avanti i 1848 (Rome, 
Voghera) is an elaborate account, by Signor 
Domenico Berti, of Count Cavour’s early life, 
his education, his love affairs, his visits to Paris 
and London, his studies in political economy, 
his monograph on Ireland, his religious opinions, 
&c.—The first part of the report of the Italian 
commission on the revision of the customs duties 
has also reached us from Bottaof Rome. It 
deals with the state of agriculture both in Italy 
and in other countries.—Romanisches und Kelt- 
isches (Berlin, Oppenheim) is a collection of essays 
by Prof. H. Schuchardt. Many of them are ex- 
tremely short, and they are all intended for the 
general reader, not for the philologist. A brief 
essay on Ariosto is an enthusiastic eulogy of a poet 
not generally appreciated in Germany. There 
is also a paper on Camoens, and the inevitable 
essay on ‘Goethe und Calderon.’ Less hackneyed 
subjects are the poems of the modern Italians 
G. G. Belli and L. Stecchetti. A sensible article 
points out that the learning of French forms a 
better training for a young German than English. 
In this and other parts of the volume Prof. 
Schuchardt, who though a professor at Gratz is a 
Prussian by birth, does credit to himself by pro- 
testing against the chauvinistic tendency that 
has shown itself among his countrymen of late 
years to look with contempt on the Latin races. 
The letters from Wales are reprinted which on 
their first appearance in a German newspaper 
excited some comment in the Principality. 


We have on our table The Life and Times 
of Samuel Bowles, 2 vols., by G. 8. Merriam 
(Unwin),—Sigfred-Arminivs, and other Papers, 
by G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell (Frowde),— 
Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh County 
and Borough, from 1613 to 1885, by the Earl of 
Belmore (Dublin, Thom),—The City of Washing- 
ton: its Origin and Administration, by J. A. 
Porter (Baltimore, U.S., Murray),—A Com- 
pendium of the Castes and Tribes found in India, 
by E. J. Kitts (Bombay, Education Society’s 
Press), — Leasehold Enfranchisement, by H. 
Broadhurst, M.P., and R. T. Reid, MP. 
(Sonnenschein),—Parallel Passages for Transla- 
tion into Greek and English, by the Rev. E. C. 
Mackie (Macmillan),— Britannia and her Daugh- 
ters, a Cantata, by T. Mee Pattison (Curwen), 
—Principles of Political Economy, by S. New- 
combe, LL.D. (New York, Harper & Brothers), 
— Manual of Rocky Mountain Botany, by J. M. 
Coulter (New York, Ivison),—A List of Euro- 
pean Rhopalocera, with their Varieties, by W. F. 
De Vismes Kane (Macmillan),—Star Primer, by 
R. A. Proctor (Longmans),—The History and 
Antiquities of Assyria and Babylonia, by W. St. 
Chad Boscawen (The Temple Company),— The 
White Horses of the West of England, by the Rev. 
W. C. Plenderleath (A. R. Smith),—Counsels of 





a Mother to her Son and Daughier, by the Mar. 
quise de Lambert, translated by A. Hagyard 
(Hedsoll),— How She Rose; or, a Woman's Vig. 
tory (Kegan Paul),—Suddenly, by J. H. Croxaj) 
(Walker & Sons),—The Valley of Andorra, by 
E. Berthet (Bristol, Arrowsmith),—A Bitte 
Christmas, by B. Gray (Maxwell), — Maulevere;' 
Millions, by T. W. Reid (Leeds, Jackson) — 
A Political Crime, by A. M. Gibson (Triibner) 
—The Corpse in the Copse, by L. Lorraine 
(Field & Tuer),—Taken Alive, by E. P. Rog 
(Warne),—False Steps, by D. Dalton (Sonnen. 
schein),—The Golden Spike, by E. King (Tri. 
ner), — Ferndyke, by C. Harding (L.L.8.),— 
The Beckside Boggle and other Lake Country 
Stories, by A. Rea (Unwin),—Eleanor’s Ambi- 
tion, by S. C. J. Ingham (W.M.S.S.U.),— 
Just as I Am, by C. Elliott (Nelson),— Waiting, 
by S. C. J. Ingham (W.M.S.S.U.),—The Archer's 
Chance Shot, by 8. C. J. Ingham (W.M.S.8.U.), 
—Seymour's Inheritance, by J. Ross (Simpkin), 
—Rhymes and Recitations, by Capt. Morris 
(Mitchell & Hughes),—Hans Waldman, a Tra. 
gedy in Five Acts, by F. Ludorff (Williams & 
Norgate), — Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, edited by H. B. Sprague 
(Chicago, Winchell),—Carols for Christmustide, 
by A. H. Brown (Bosworth),—Carols for a 
Merry Christmas and a Joyous Easter, the 
Music by the Rev. A. Young (Burns & Oates), 
—Lessons on the Children of the Bible, by the 
Rev. T. H. Barnett (C.E.S.8.1.),—The Church 
Missionary Gleaner, Vol. III. (Seeley),—The 
Divine Office considered from a Devotional Point 
of View, from the French of M. l’Abbé Bae. 
quez, edited by the Rev. E. L. Taunton (Burns 
& Oates),—The Pulpit Commentary, edited by 
the Rev. Canon H. D. Spence: Ephesians, by 
the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie (Kegan Paul)— 
Englisches Lehr- und Lesebuch auf Phonetischer 
Grundlage, by Dr. F. J. Wershoven (Leipzig, 
Velhagen),—La Question du Latin de M. Frary 
et les Professions Libérales, by A. Vessiot (Paris, 
Lecéne & Oudin),—Hans Joachim von Bieten, by 
Ernst, Graf zur Lippe (Berlin, Eisenschmidt),— 
and La République des Lacédemoniens de Xéno- 
phon, by H. Bazin (Paris, Leroux). Also the 
following New Editions: The History of the 
State, by J. K. Bluntschli (Frowde),—Jervise’s 
Memorials of Angus and the Mearns, 2 vols, 
edited by the Rev. J. Gammack (Edinburgh, 
Douglas),— Raphael, sa Vie, son Cluvre, et son 
Temps, by Eugtne Miintz (Paris, Hachette),— 
Grand Supplement to the Technological Dictionary, 
edited by A. Tolhausen and revised by L. Tol- 
hausen (Leipzig, Tauchnitz),— The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverell, by G. Meredith (Chapman & 
Hall),— Harborne and its Surrowndings, by J. 
Kenward (Birmingham, Cornish), — Acoustics, 
Light, and Heat, by W. Lees (Collins),—Ele- 
mentary Experiments in Magnetism and Elec 
tricity, by the Rev. J. Overend (Simpkin),— 
Notes on School Management, by G. Collins 
(Moffatt & Paige),—The English-Spanish Com- 
mercial Correspondent, by C. Hossfeld and M. 
Sanchez (Society for Promoting the Knowledge 
of Foreign Languages),—Political Speeches im 
Scotland, 1885, by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. (Edinburgh, Elliot),—Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages, by J. E. T. Rogers, M.P. 
(Sonnenschein),—English Practical Banking, by 
T. B. Moxon (J. Heywood),—The Designs and 
Constructions of Harbours, by T. Stevenson 
(Edinburgh, Black),—The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily, 2 vols , by F. Elliot (Simpkin), 
—Rambles in Naples, by S. R. Forbes (Nelson), 
—Emanuel Swedeniorg, by James Wilkinson 
(Speirs),—A Tangled Tale, by Lewis Carroll 
(Macmillan),— Portia, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis 
(Smith & Elder),—Towards Democracy (J. Hey- 
wood),—No New Thing, by W. E. Norris (Smith 
& Elder),— Jenny Jennett, by A. Gallenga (Ward 
& Lock),—and Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott 
(Chambers). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Abbott's (L.) In Aid of Faith, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

‘Adams's (Rev. W.) Distant Hills, with original Illustrations 
by H. 8. Percy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

dams’s (Rev. W.) Shadow of the Cross, with original 

[ilustrations by H. 8. Percy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Curnock’s (Rev. N.) Nature Musings on Holydays and 
Holidays, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Fine Art. 

Tuer’s (A. W.) Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers 

(1807), 37 whole-page plates, 8vo. 25/ half buckskin. 
History and Biography. 

Duffy's (Sir C. G.) The League of North and South, an 

Episode in Irish History, 1850-1854, cr. 8vo, 8/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 

Hardy's (I. D.) Oranges and Alligators, Sketches of South 
Florida Life, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Holding’s (T. H.) Watery Wanderings mid Western Lochs, 
cr. SvO. 2/6 bds, : 

Science, 

Collings’s (G.) Circular Work in Carpentry and Joinery, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. lp. (Weale’s Series.) 

Edmondson’s (J.) Unive:sal Tables of Textile Structure for 
Manufacturers in Textile Trades, oblong folio, 7/6 cl. 
Pizzighelli (Capt.) and Hubl’s (Baron A ) Piatinotype, trans- 
lated by Iselin and edited by Abney, cr. 8vo, 2/ swd. 
Reynolds’s (M.) The Engineer's Pocket Companion and 

Practical Educator for Engineers, &c., 18mo. 3/6 el. 


General Literature. 

Beauty’s Daughters, by Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ &c.,12mo. 2/bds. 

Bedding’s (8. A.) Music and Drill, based on the Principles of 
Ling’s Swedish System, imp. lémo. 2/ cl. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, Elstow Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Crawley’s (M.) A Thought for a Day,a Text-Book for the 
Record of Birthdays, &c., l6mo. 2/ cl. 

Giberne’s (A.) Madge Hardwicke, or the Mists of the Valley, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Gordon’s (W.) The Sergeant’s Pocket-Book for Home and 
Foreign Service, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Iangdon’s (Rev. 8.) My Mission Garden, cr. &vo. 2/6 cl. 

Marryat’s (F.) Tom Tiudler’s Ground, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Metcalfe’s (W. C.) Frank Weatherall, or Life in the Merchant 
Marine, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Poer’s (M. de la) Severed, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Riversdale’s (A.) Winnie, or Love’s Venture, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Three-Cornered Essays, by a Middle-Aged Englishman, 3/6 

Webber's (B.) Pigskin and Willow, with other Sporting 
Stories, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Winchester’s (M. C.) The Witch of the Rocks, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology, 
Hasenclever (A.): Der Altchristliche Griiberschmuck, 5m, 
Schnorr v. Carolsfeld (J.): Briefe aus Italien, 1817-27, 10m, 
History and Biography. 
Sensshe CH.) : Zur Geschichte d. Deutschen Strafprozesses, 
m. . 


Kohut (A.): Friedrich der Grosse u. die Frauen, 3m. 

Libri Judiciales Terrae Cracoviensis, Pars 2, 1394-1400, ed. B. 
Ulanowski, 24m. 

Scriptores Rerum Polonicarum, Vols. 9 and 10, 18m. 








A 8ECOND SUGGESTION TO THE POSTAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

WRAPPERS are more convenient for sending 
MSS. than envelopes. A penny wrapper, which 
in times of pressure would pass with the added 
despatch afforded communications bearing the 
penny stamp, and which might carry explana- 
tions constituting a letter in the eyes of the 
postal authorities, would be a boon to many, 
including J. K. 








THE SEMITISM OF THE HITTITES. 
August 23, 1886, 

I am glad to find from the notice in the Athe- 
newm of August 21st that a paper by M. Joseph 
Halévy is to be read at the Oriental Congress on 
‘The Semitism of the Hittites.’ I am not aware, 
however, that Dr. W. Wright of Cambridge has 
advocated the view implied in M. Halévy’s title, 
though I should be pleased to know that it finds 
favour with so excellent a Semitic scholar. Dr. 
Wright, of the Bible Society, is known to main- 
tain a different opinion, which may be seen in 

writings. The view in question was advo- 
cated by myself in a paper read before the Society 
of Biblical Archzeology in November, 1880, and 
also in lectures which [ delivered last year at the 
British Museum, though I should think it doubt- 
ful whether the Hittite hieroglyphs were used 
only by peoples speaking a Semitic language. 
A curious fact, to which I called attention in 
ny lectures, as evidence of the heterogeneity of 
the Hittites, is—as may be clearly enough dis- 
cerned on the British Museum monuments— 
the presence of heads adorned with the so-called 
“pigtail,” a fashion which we have no reason 


not be allowed to conceal other obvious indica- 
tions of Semitism. I had hoped by this time to 
publish the conclusions at which I have arrived ; 
but I have been unable to find time for the pre- 
paration of my MSS. for the press, and in these 
days, when private liberality in relation to learned 
research is, I am afraid, well-nigh extinct, the 
expense could scarcely fail to be considerable. 
THomas TYLER. 








THE BOLEY HILL. 
August 16, 1886. 


I Frnv record of a Bailey Hill known as the 
site of Mold Castle. The hillis termed Yr Wydd- 
griig in Welsh, which I am told does duty for 
** the obvious or conspicuous ”; it became Mons 
Altus to the Normans. 

Mold is the head of a hundred, so this Bailey 
Hill may have been used for the local folk-mote ; 
but I do not understand if this Bailey Hill is 
a glacial moraine, nor if it be identical with 
Montalt Castle, the stronghold of a baronial 
family, 1160-1299, now represented by the 
Maudes, Viscounts Hawarden. . A. 


Ramelton, Aug. 17, 1886, 

Tue Irish word buaile (a milking place for 
cattle) is pronounced boley, booley, » and 
boula. Joyce says it is evidently derived from 
bo, acow. He refers to Spenser’s description in 
‘View of the State of Ireland,’ who describes 
them as the summer milking places under the 
name boolies. It might be derived from bo, a 
cow, and lagh, pronounced law and la, a hill. 
The Irish word baile—written bally, balli, vally, 
bal, balla, bailey, baley, bali, balli, bale, &c.—is 
now understood to mean a town or townland, 
but Joyce points out that its original acceptation 
denoted simply a place or situation, while after- 
ward, as mentioned in ‘ Four Masters,’ 1560, it 
often was used to signify a residence or military 
station. 

Balla, in the co. Mayo, we learn from the life 
of St. Mochua, was so named from the balla or 
wall with which the saint enclosed his religious 
establishment, the saint receiving the cognomen 
of Ballensis. 

From an extract taken some years ago out of 
W. Pryce’s ‘ Minerals, Mines, and Mining,’ 1778, 
I find he says that in Cornwall a bal is a place 
where a number of people meet together in 
spalling or sorting ore ; similar to bal, to gather, 
to heap up. 

If Bailey and Boley are old Celtic names, they 
scarcely can be corruptions one of the other. 

G. H. Kinanan. 


*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








THACKERAY’S ‘ PARIS SKETCH-BOOK.’ 
Public Library, Wigan, Aug. 18, 1886. 
ApDITIONAL information respecting the Corsair 
(a perfect copy of which is in my possession) is 
iven in an interesting monograph upon Nathaniel 
arker Willis, written by Henry A. Beers, and 
published at Boston in the ‘‘ American Men of 
Letters” series in 1885. 
N. P. Willis in collaboration with Dr. Porter 
launched his Corsair in 1839. In the first draft 
of the prospectus announcing its publication 
the new periodical is called the Pirate, and the 
editors with cool assurance propose, among 
other matter, 
“to take advantage of the privilege assured to us by 
our piratical law of copyright; and in the name of 
American authors (for our own benefit) ‘convey’ 
to our columns, for the amusement of our readers, 
the cream and spirit of everything that ventures 
to light in France, England, and Germany. As to 
original American productions, we shall, as the pub- 
lishers do, take what we can get for nothing (that 
is good), holding, as the publishers do, that while 
we can get Boz and Bulwer for a thank-ye or less, 
it is not pocket-wise to pay much for Halleck an 
Irving.” 
The name of the paper was afterwards toned 


In 1839-40 Willis was over in England, where 
he met Thackeray and secured his services for 
the new venture. Mr. Beers is a pleasant 
raconteur, and thus describes the meeting and 
its result :— 

“One of the most interesting results of this 
second stay in England was his meeting with 
Thackeray—then a young and comparatively un- 
known writer—and his engaging him as a contri- 
butor to the Corsair, a stroke of journalistic enter- 
prise which ought to have prolonged the life of that 
a te journal, but did not. In a private letter to 

r. Porter, dated July 26th, Willis wrote: ‘I have 
engaged a contributor to the Corsair. Who do you 
think? The author of “ Yellowplush ” and “ Major 
Gahagan.” I have mentioned it in my jottings, that 
our readers may know all about it. He has gone to 
Paris, and will write letters from there, and after- 
wards from London, for a guinea a close column of 
the Corsair—cheaper than I ever did anything in 
my life. I will see that he is paid for a while to see 
how you like him. For myself, I think him the 
very best periodical writer alive. He is a royal, 
daring, fine creature too. I take the responsibility 
of it. You will hear from him soon.” 


The mention in the jottings here referred to 
appeared in the Corsair of August 24th. 


“Tt may be not uninteresting to compare Thacke- 
ray’s opinion of Willis with Willis’s impressions of 
Thackeray. The author of the ‘Book of Snobs’ paid 
his respects twice, at least, in print to the author of 
‘Pencillings by the Way’—once in a review of 
‘Dashes at Life’ in the Edinburgh for October, 
1845, and again in an article ‘On an American 
Traveller,’ being the sixth number of ‘ The Proser,’” 
contributed to the nineteenth volume of Punch 
(1850), and occasioned by Willis’s ‘People I have 
Met.’ In both of these papers he quizzes Willis, 
though not unkindly. He laughs especially at his 
fashion in ‘Ernest Clay’ of representing the aris- 
tocratic English dames as all throwing themselves 
at the head of the conquering young genius who 
writes fur the magazines :— 

“*The great characteristic of high society in Eng- 
land, Mr. Willis assures us, is admiration of literary 
talent. As some captain of free lances of former 
days elbowed his way through royal palaces with 
the eyes of all womankind after him, so in the pre- 
sent time a man by being a famous Free Pencil 
may achieve a similar distinction. This truly sur- 
rising truth forms the text of almost every one of 
La Willis’s “ Dashes” at English and Continental 
ife.’ 

“*That famous and clever N. P. Willis of former 
days, whose reminiscences have delighted so many 
of us, and in whose company one is always sure to 
find amusement of one sort or the other. Some- 
times it is amusement at the writer’s wit and smart- 
ness, his brilliant descriptions and wondrous flow 
and rattle of spirits, and sometimes it is wicked 
amusement, and, it must be confessed, at Willis’s 
own expense...... To know a duchess, for inst: , is 
given to very few of us. He sees things that are 
not given to us to see. We see the duchess pass by 
in her carriage and gaze with much reverence on 
the strawberry leaves on the panels and her Grace 
within ; whereas the odds are that the lovely duchess 
has had, at one time or the other, a desperate flirta- 
tion with Willis the conqueror......He must have 
whole mattresses stuffed with the blonde or raven 
or auburn memories of England’s fairest daughters. 
When the female English aristocracy reads this title 
of “ People I have Met,” I can fancy the whole 
female peerage of Willis’s time in a shudder; and 
the melancholy marchioness, and the abandoned 
countess, and the heartstricken baroness trembling, 
as each gets the volume, and asking of her guilty 
conscience, “Gracious goodness! Is the monster 
going to show up me?” 

If space allowed, further extracts could be 
given from Mr. Beers’s book one as interesting 
as the above. AMES HoRnNBY. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE list of books to be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh includes a 
number of ‘ Artistic Colour Books for Children,” 
printed specially by E. Nister, of Nuremberg, 
the printer of ‘Told in the Twilight’: ‘All 
round the Clock,’ from original drawings in 
colour and monotint by Harriett M. Bennett, 
verses by R. E. Mack ; ‘ Under the Mistletoe,’ 
from original drawings in colour and monotint 
by Lizzie Lawson, verses by R. E. Mack ; and 


‘Christmas Roses,’ from original drawings in 
colour and monotint by Lizzie Lawson, verses 





down into the Corsair, and a modified prospectus 





regard as Semitic. This fact, however, must 





was printed and circulated. 






by R. E. Mack,—‘ Fairy Folk,’ by E. Lecky 
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illustrated by Isabel Berkley, —‘‘The Elsie 
Books,” a series of volumes by Martha Far- 
quharson, which have had a large sale in 
America, but have not been brought within 
reach of the girls of England (the illustrations 
have been specially drawn by Miss Manville 
Fenn): ‘Elsie Dinsmore’; ‘Elsie’s Girlhood’; 
‘ Elsie’s Holidays’; and uniform with the above 
in size and price, ‘Seeking his Fortune,’ a book 
for boys and girls,—‘ Dethroned,’ a story for 
girls from fifteen to eighteen years, by the 
author of ‘ Girlhood Days,’—‘ Nothing Venture, 
Nothing Have,’ a story for young people, by 
Anne Beale, — ‘Jennifer Brabyn,’ a Cornish 
story, by Esmé Stuart, illustrated by M. E. 
Butler,—‘ Gladys Ramsay,’ by Mrs. M. Douglas, 
illustrated by Miss Beal, specially intended for 
girls under seventeen, and not a novel,—‘A 
Search for the Mountain of Gold,’by W. Murphy, 
illustrated, a picture of life in the great plains 
between the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains 
shortly after the discovery of gold in California, 
—‘ Masaniello,’ a story for boys, by F. Bayford 
Harrison,—‘ Three Nights,’ a book for boys, by 
Cecil Marryat Norris, —‘ Mischievous Jack,’ by 
C. E. L., author of ‘ Lily and her Brothers,’ illus- 
trated by Ernest Griset, a true story of a jack- 
daw and his friends,—‘ The Venturesome Twins,’ 
by Mrs. Gellie(M.E.B.), illustrated by W. Pearce, 
the story of a little boy and girl who ran away 
from home to seek their fortune,—‘ Sunday 
Hours,’—‘Gwyn’s Story,’ by E. ©. Phillips,— 
* Reached at Last ; or, Albion Polaris,’ a romance 
of nineteenth century science, by R. H. Cutter, 
—‘ Restful Work for Youthful Hands,’ by Miss 
S. F. A. Caulfeild,—several new books in the 
‘*Cherry Series” of eighteenpenny books, and 
several new books in the ‘‘ Hawthorn Series” of 
shilling books,—‘‘Season Songs and Sketches”: 
‘Spring’; ‘Summer’; ‘ Autumn’; ‘ Winter’; 
printed by E. Nister, of Nuremberg, each volume 
containing thirty-two pages of monotint pic- 
tures, with verses appropriate to the season, and 
coloured covers, fastened at the side with ribbon, 
—‘*Our Father's Gifts,” a series of books of 
Scripture texts for one month,—and a new illus- 
trated quarto gift-book, ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,’ by H. W. Longfellow. 

Among the new theological books issued by 
the firm will be ‘ An Epitome of Anglican Church 
History,’ by Ellen Webley Parry, abridged 
edition, — ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature,” a series of shilling 
volumes, examples of the works of the greatest 
writers of the Christian Church, published 
monthly: the first four volumes, to be ready 
in September, are ‘The Confessions of St. 
Augustine’; ‘The Five Empires,’ by R. Wilber- 
force ; ‘Select Sermons from St. John Chryso- 
stom’; and ‘George Herbert’s English Poems,’ 
—‘The Durham Mission Tune-book,’ compiled 
by the Rev. N. Keymer, M.A.,—‘ Straight Tips 
for the Race of Life,’ by the Rev. G. Whit- 
White,—‘ Resignation,’ by Mrs. Gubbins,—and 
* Historical Sketches of the English Church for 
the People of England,’ to be published in two- 
penny monthly parts, by the Rev. George Miller, 
Vicar of Redway (a work dedicated to Lord 
Selborne). 

The firm promise the following new educa- 
tional works : ‘True Stories from English His- 
tory,’ by Mr. Oscar Browning,—‘ How to Teach 
Handwriting,’ by F. Betteridge, a handbook in- 
tended for the use of young teachers,—‘ The 
High School Needlework Manual,’ by Harriet 
Baker, with an introduction by Mrs. Mortimer 
Rowdon, a course of graded lessons,—and‘ Music 
and Drill,’ based on the principles of Ling’s 
Swedish system, by S. A. Bedding, a system of 
exercise arranged for use in girls’, boys’, orinfants’ 
schools. In fiction they promise ‘ Twice Married,’ 
a novel, by James Carton,—‘ The Syren,’ by 
Cecil Medlicott, and ‘Unlocked Hearts: 
Sketches from Life,’ by M. Byron. Besides 
Messrs, Griffith & Farran promise an‘ Australian 
Biographical Dictionary and Men of the Time,’ 
by Mr. G. C. Levey, O.M.G., and Mr, A. 





Patchett Martin, which will give ashort account 
of all persons who have been connected with the 
discovery, exploration, and development of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,—‘ Euchre : how to Play 
It,’ by the author of ‘ Poker : how to Play It,’— 
‘A Pocket Cyclopzdia of Useful Knowledge on 
a Thousand Subjects,’ by Henry Grey,—‘ The 
Primrose Ladies’ Letter and Reference Book,’ 
by Mrs. Alexander,—and ‘ A Directory of Girls’ 
Societies, Clubs, and Unions conducted on Un- 
professional Principles,’ by S. F. A. Caulfeild, 
intended to aid those who are unable to avail 
themselves of professional teaching. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE is, we are glad to 
say, preparing another book for children, 
‘A Romance of the Three Rs,’ the first 
R being ‘Little Queen Anne and Her 
Majesty’s Letters (Patent),’ the second 
‘Pothooks and Perseverance ; or, the ABC 
Serpent,’ and the third ‘Slate and Pencil- 
vania,’ both letterpress and illustration 
being the work of the artist.. The book 
will be printed in colours and published by 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 


NrvzE out of ten volumes of his translation 
of ‘The Thousand Nights and a Night’ have 
now been issued by Sir Richard Burton to 
the Kama Shastra Society. Five further 
volumes, entitled ‘Supplemental Nights,’ 
differing in respect of binding from the 
earlier volumes, are now offered for sub- 
scription. Of these vols. i. and ii., which are 
ready, will contain ‘‘the terminal stories” 
of the Breslau edition, being the same given 
by Mr. Payne in three volumes; vol. iii. 
will comprise the selection of tales in vol. vi. 
of Dr. Jonathan Scott’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
with, if possible, some additions; and vols. 
iv. and v. will give Galland’s ten most 
popular tales not yet iraced to an Arabic 
source. These, for the sake of uniformity 
of style, will be turned first into Arabic, 
then retranslated into English ! 

WE are glad to hear that Mrs. Macquoid 
has recovered from her recent illness. She 
is at present staying in Switzerland. Just 
before her illness she had finished a novel 
of English life, which will probably be pub- 
lished in October. 

Miss Laurence Atma TapeMa asks us 
to say that her article on ‘ Fashions in Hair,’ 
which is announced for the September num- 
ber of the English Illustrated Magazine, was 
written over two years ago. 


Tue statue of the late Henry Fawcett will 
be on view at Mr. Pinker’s studio in the 
main road, opposite the Addison Road 
Station, Kensington, on Monday next. 

Tue New York journals state that Mrs. 
Grant’s share of the proceeds from the 
sale of General Grant’s ‘ Memoirs’ already 
amounts to 130,000/. 

Mr. James Croston, F.8.A., is writing 
a history of the county families of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. Among the families 
who form the subject of the book are 
Stanley of Knowsley and Alderley ; Eger- 
ton of Egerton, Oulton, Tatton, and Worsley; 
Trafford of Trafford and Croston ; Grosvenor 
of Eaton; Harrington of Aldingham, Wrays- 
holme Tower, Hornby, Gleaston, Arnside, 
and Farleton; Warburton of Warburton 
and Arley; Hulton of Hulton and Farn- 
worth; Mainwaring of Peover; Hesketh 
of Rufford ; Davenport of Davenport, Bram- 


hall, and Capesthorne ; Molyneux of Sefton. 
and Mosley of Ancoats and Hulme. ; 


Tue Rev. J. R. Burton, who while heag 
master of Bewdley Grammar School pub. 
lished‘ A History of Bewdley,’ which wag 
favourably noticed in our columns, is now 
collecting materials for ‘A History of Kid. 
derminster.? Mr. Burton was last year ap. 
pointed to the head-mastership of Kidder. 
minster Grammar School. 

Tue ancient British boat lately found at 
Brigg, in Lincolnshire, will form the subject 
of an illustrated paper in the September 
number of Walford’s Antiquarian, which wil] 
also contain, among other articles, the comple. 
tion of the editor’s paper on ‘The First Me 
Andrew, and the Wise Men of Gotham,’ 

Tue fifth volume of the Pipe Roll Society’s 
publications, now being issued, contains the 
text of the Great Roll of the Pipe for the 
eighth year of King Henry IL., a.p. 1161-2, 
In interest this volume is equal in every 
way to those which have preceded it, and 
the copious indexes will be much appreciated 
by the genealogist and archeologist. 

An English translation of the late Prof, 
von Ranke’s ‘ Origin of the Seven Years’ 
War,’ undertaken by a lady at the request 
of the author a few months before his death, 
will be ready at the beginning of next year. 


Old Lincolnshire, an illustrated antiquarian 
magazine, started in 1883 under the editor. 
ship of Mr. G. H. Burton, who has for many 
years been engaged on the literary staff of 
that veteran journal the Stamford Mercury, 
has, at least for the present, been brought 
to a close with the completion of the first 
volume, which practically extends over nearly 
three years. The MS. is not yet exhausted, 
but Mr. Burton finds that his health will not 

ermit of his acceding to the demand upon 
hia leisure involved in the publication of the 
magazine, which has been issued from his 
private press. 

Accorpine to the Red Dragon Mr. Ivor 
James, the Registrar of the University Col- 
lege of South Wales, has discovered “a 
new book ’’—we suppose this means an un- 
published manuscript—by Rees Prichard, 
the famous Vicar of Llandovery. 

Tue September number of the Expositor 
will contain a paper on ‘The Spread of 
Judeo-Christian Ideas among the Egyp- 
tians,’ by Dr. C. Wessely, of Vienna, which 
will be illustrated by documents recently 
discovered by him in the Archduke Renier’s 
collection of Fayim MSS. 

Messrs. Gorpon & GotcH are arranging 
for a Christmas supplement, to appear simul- 
taneously in several of the principal colonial 
papers. The story is by Mr. Edgar Lee, 
the author of ‘The Great White Spot.’ It 
will appear in volume form in England and 
the States in January under the title of 
‘Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ the English pub- 
lisher being Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol. 

Tue death is announced in his eighty- 
fourth year of Dr. R. Dennis Hoblyn, M.A. 
Oxon., the author of many educational 
works, amongst which ‘The Dictionary of 
Medical Terms’ and ‘The Dictionary of 
Scientific Terms’ were most prominent, 
the former having gone through ten edi- 
tions, and being now again in the press. 
He was born at Colchester, and was 





eldest son of the Rev. Richard Hoblyz, 
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Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Rector 
of All Saints’, Colchester. 

‘A Cotzection oF Inpran Forx-Tatgs,’ 
by the Rev. Charles Swynnerton, is an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock. The volume 
js said to contain a large number of stories 
derived from oral recitation by natives, and 
will be illustrated by native artists. 

A suUBSCRIBER sends us the following 
specimen of a new way of pushing books :— 

4, High Btreet, —. 

Sm,—Pardon my sending you a copy of 
—, a staunch Protestant work written by a 
member of the Church Association, and pub- 
lished (at a great loss) at my expense, the author 
being unable to incur the outlay. It would be 
contributing to the Scriptural command to ‘ bear 
one another’s burdens’ if you would kindly take 
this copy (price 2s. 6d. including postage), as I 
have a great number on my hands. With every 
apology, believe me yours truly, —— ——. 

We regret to hear of the death, at the age 
of fifty-eight, of Dr. Small, the librarian of 
the University of Edinburgh for nearly forty 
years, and of the College of Physicians. 
While the late Prof. Kelland was clerk 
tothe Senate, Dr. Small held the office of 
assistant clerk, and he continued to edit 
from year to year the University Calendar. 
In 1862 he edited ‘ English Metrical Homi- 
lies,’ from manuscripts of the fourteenth 
century, with an introduction and notes. 
His most considerable work was his edition 
of ‘The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas,’ 
with memoir, notes, and glossary, 4 vols., 
1874. He contributed to the Early English 
Text Society an edition of Sir David Lynd- 
say's ‘Monarchie,’ and to the recently 
started Scottish Text Society (in which he 
took a deep interest) an edition of the 
‘Poems of William Dunbar.’ 

Dr. G. Scuerss, of Wiirzburg, has dis- 
covered in the university library of that 
city a MS. of the fifth or sixth century, 
which appears to contain a number of 
homilies written by Priscillian, who was 
executed on a charge of heresy, a.p. 385. 
This discovery has still to be authenticated 
by the judgment of scholars, but the evident 
antiquity of the document, and the number 
of Biblical quotations contained, will furnish 
in any case valuable material for the history 
of the canon. 

Wirn the approval of the Vatican, a 
cheap edition of the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is in course of preparation at Rome, 
in the Tipografia del Senato. This edition, 
which is edited by Monsignore Lorenzetti, 
who will write an introduction for it, is to 
consist of six volumes, the first three to be 
ready next October. 

Carr. Oxtver informs us that the narra- 
tive of the principal operations of the recent 
war between the French and the Malagasy, 
which we mentioned last week that he was 
writing, will not appear separately, but will 
form the concluding portion of his large 
work on Madagascar, which Messrs. Mac- 
millan are going to publish very shortly. 

We have more than once referred to the 
publication, during the Franco-Malagasy 
war, of the Madagascar Times, a journal which 
was printed in both English and French, 
with a separate edition in Malagasy. Now 
that peace has been proclaimed, the editor, 
Mr. Tacchi, has begun the issue of a new 
series, the articles being printed in parallel 
tolumns in the three languages. He com- 





plains that some delay took place in the 
publication of the first number because the 
rats of Antananarivo had made pie of nearly 
two pages of the publication, and thus 
compelled resetting. 

THE commencement of a new supplement 
to the great French encyclopeedia, ‘ Le Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel du XIX® Siécle’ 
(1866-78) of Pierre Larousse, is to appear 
in October. Besides bringing down the 
facts in the body of the book to the latest 
date, the supplement will form a kind of 
independent work as a dictionary of contem- 
porary information. 

We have received intelligence of the 
death, at the age of sixty-one, of Prof. B. 
Jiilg, which took place at Innsbruck on the 
14th of this month. ‘Though he filled the 
chair of classical philology and literature, 
and was director of the philological seminary 
in the university, he ochiovell his reputation 
as an Oriental scholar exclusively by his 
various publications on the fable literature 
of the Mongols and Kalmuks. In fact, he 
was the greatest European authority outside 
Russia on those languages, and had been 
familiar with them since he was a student at 
Berlin upwards of forty years ago. 

Aw illustrated political journal, called the 
Akhal-Teke, now makes its appearance 
three times a week at Askabad. 

Tue veteran Swedish writer Carl Fredrik 
Ridderstad died in his eightieth year at 
Linképing, on the 12th inst. Ridderstad’s 
early life was spent in the army. In 1840 
he threw up his commission and took to 
journalism in conjunction with Orvar Odd. 
For many years he represented the borough 
of Linképing inthe Riksdag. He published 
a number of novels and dramas, the latter 
of rather a rhetorical cast; he was better 
known as one of the most able and persistent 
of journalists. He was still editing a lead- 
ing provincial newspaper, Ostgota Corre- 
spondenten, at the time of his death. 

Tue L.L.A. Examination of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews this year attracted 391 
candidates as compared with 374 candidates 
in 1885. 253 candidates passed in one or 
more departments, and 75 having passed in 
the full number of subjects are entitled to 
the L.L.A. title and diploma. Taking all 
the subjects and centres together, there were 
490 passes, and the honours standard was 
reached in 85 cases. The University of 
London, as well as the University Colleges 
of Bristol, Liverpool, and Leeds, put their 
rooms at the disposal of the University of 
St. Andrews for this examination. The 
new prospectus contains several important 
changes. For next year the University has 
relaxed the rule requiring candidates to take 
the pass before the honours subjects. 








SCIENCE 


—- 


The British Association Report on the Migra- 
tion of Birds in the Spring and Autumn 
of 1885. By Messrs. J. A. Harvie-Brown, 
J. Cordeaux, R. M. Barrington, A. G. 
More, and W. Eagle Clarke. Seventh 
Report. (Privately printed.) 

Wirn commendable punctuality, in ample 

time for the meeting of the British Associa- 

tion at Birmingham this year, the Annual 












Report of the above Committee has made | 


its appearance. So far as the reporters at 
the various stations are concerned, every- 
thing seems to be highly satisfactory, and it is 
clear that an increasing interest is being felt 
in the subject. The keepers of lighthouses 
and lightships are, as most people are 
aware, shifted from time to time to other 
stations, and a healthy feature of the present 
Report is that some of these officials are 
beginning to criticize in a friendly way the 
observations of their successors in localities 
which they know. Nothing can be better 
than moderate emulation of this kind. Our 
readers will regret to learn that a little cold 
water has been thrown on the zeal of the 
light-keepers by an order, well intentioned 
no doubt, that no reading or writing is to be 
allowed in the lantern-rooms; but we trust 
that this edict is susceptible of modification, 
and is less stringent than it appears or has 
been represented to be. Another and very 
different cause for regret arises from the 
omission of the Ocean Notes from this 
Report, a desire to decrease its bulk bein 
the reason assigned; but it is to be feared 
that a weightier motive is the necessity for 
keeping the mere cost of printing within the 
limits of the modest grant which forms the 
sole support of this valuable undertaking. 
From the beginning, we believe, in addi- 
tion to their gratuitous labours, some of 
the members of the Committee have had to 
supply a deficit, often nearly, if not quite, 
equal to the total amount of the sum 
granted; and those who have endured this 
‘until seven times”? may well show signs 
of flagging in pecuniary matters. 

The schedules returned by the various 
observers show that the spring migration of 
1885, although caunesleie abundant, ex- 
tended over a very short period, the pre- 
vailing winds having been easterly and 
south-easterly in April and May, and very 
continuous. In the autumn comparatively 
few birds passed previous to the middle 
of October, but there was a great rush of 
migrants from that time up to the middle of 
November. As regards the lines of flight 
adopted by birds—a subject which has 
received a good deal of attention, especially 
on the Continent, since Palmen wrote his 
‘Zugstrassen der Vogel,’ and Weissmann 
and E. von Homeyer indulged in con- 
troversy—it is interesting to learn that the 
statistics of successive years indicate three 
salient routes along the natural depressions 
of Scotland, while great areas of coast-line 
apparently well situated are scarcely touched, 
except during prolonged easterly winds. 
England is to a great extent differently 
circumstanced, owing to its low-lying sea- 
board. While on the subject of England, 
we have much pleasure in remarking upon 
the admirably compressed and, at the same 
time, clear scientific manner in which the 
facts respecting the east coast migrations 
are marshelled, and we trust that this sec- 
tion may serve as a model to other recorders. 
Mr. Giitke’s report from Heligoland takes 
the form of an ornithological almanac with 
records of the weather and the winds day by 
day, and it is so very interesting that we 
hardly like to suggest compression; still, 
thirty-two pages form a large allowance for 
one station. Some of his observations point 
to the conclusion that species whose normal 
migrations take place at considerable alti- 
tudes do, under the influence of hoar frost, 
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pass at elevations even exceeding 10,000 ft., 
when birds of such size as rooks and daws 
are hardly visible, and would, indeed, pass 
unnoticed but for their cries, which sound 
downwards under favourable atmospheric 
conditions. 

The rare visitants to the various stations 
need not be specified here, but there is one 
entry which strikes us as particularly quaint: 
** Arklow South Light Ship—July 24th, one 
curlew on deck’! There may seem no 
good reason why a curlew should not alight 
upon a vessel any more than a redshank or 
other wader; nevertheless, the idea of a 
‘‘ great lang-nebbit whaup” stalking about 
the deck does seem particularly incongruous. 
The report on the Irish coast, in which the 
above occurs, shows a considerable advance 
upon last year; and, by the way, we are 
gladto notethat the Committee spell Valentia, 
in Kerry, as it should be, and not as the 
Meteorological Office persistently does— 
Valencia—to the confusion of the general 
public. An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred when one of the Atlantic cables was 
laid, and a rough sketch of the landing was 
sent to one of our illustrated papers. Of 
course the artist in the Strand had no idea 
of any a of that name except the one in 
Spain famous for oranges and raisins, and 
accordingly he filled up his foreground with 
a group of Spanish seiioritas, mantillas, 
high combs, and fans in the most approved 
conventional style, gazing at the British 
tars wading through the Kerry surf! And 
after this digression we may conclude by 
saying that this is the best report that has 
yet appeared, and does great credit to the 
Committee. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


In September and October of last year Capt. 
Delanneau navigated the river Niger below 
Bamaku as far as Diafarabeh, where a branch 
coming from Jenne joins it. Sansanding, an 
important town when first visited by Mungo 
Park, is now a heap of ruins, having been de- 
stroyed by the Toucouleurs. 

Dr. Paulitschke has received a cordial invita- 
tion from the Emir of Harar to revisit his terri- 
tories. The Emir pledges himself to watch over 
his visitor’s safety, and promises to accompany 
him to the Hawash river. In the mean time no 
steps appear to have been taken by Italy to 
avenge the murder of Count Porro and his com- 
panions within the Emir’s territory, if not by 
the Emir’s orders. 

Herr Pohle’s report of a scientific exploration 
of the so-called Liideritz-Land, between Angra 
Pequena and the Orange river, which is pub- 
lished, with an excellent map, in Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, is very discouraging. Nearly the 
whole region is a sterile tableland, affording 
but scanty pasturage to a few cattle. Ironstone 
occurs abundantly near Angra Pequena, but 
copper and lead were discovered only in such 
small quantities as not to repay opening mines. 
The bleached bones of whales, found at an 
elevation of sixty feet above the beach, prove 
an upheaval of the land. The Mitteilwngen also 
publishes a very able analysis of Prof. Sargent’s 
report on the American forests, originally pub- 
lished in vol. ix. of the United States Census. 

An instructive map of India has been received, 
showing the distribution of the principal reli- 
gions throughout the peninsula of India and 
British Burma. Each religion is coloured 
separately, and the area of colour bears the 
same proportion in each district to the other 
colours that the religion does to the other reli- 
gions. The general effect is, of course, to show an 
overwhelming preponderance of brown (Hindu), 


while the green of the Mohammedans comes 
next in importance, being massed chiefly along 
the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges. The 
aboriginal religions are grouped across the 
northern part of the Deccan, in the Central 
Provinces, and Assam ; the Buddhists naturally 
predominate in British Burma ; while the Chris- 
tians are strong in the Presidency towns and in 
Goa, and generally predominate in Madras and 
Travancore. Next in numbers come the Sikhs, 
who chiefly dwell, of course, inthe Punjab, and 
the Jains, who are found scattered somewhat 
widely throughout Western India, and who are 
supposed by some authorities to be identical 
with the Gymnosophists of the Greek writers. 
The second chapter of the Indian Census Report 
of 1881, which was printed for the Indian 
Government, will be found to give the fuller 
details regarding the distribution of the reli- 
gions, and the present map illustrates the report 
in a very graphic manner. 

The ‘ Carta da Africa Meridional Portugueza,’ 
by A. A. d’Oliveira, on a scale of 1 : 6,000,000, 
just published by the Lisbon Commissio de Car- 
tographia, embraces nearly the whole of South 
Africa between latitudes 2° and 26° south. It 
is more especially interesting as the route fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Capello and Ivens in their 
recent journey from Mossamedes to Kilimani is 
laid down upon it with a considerable amount 
of detail. The compiler has not hesitated to 
reject Capt. Serpa Pinto’s longitudes where they 
differ from the observations of the more recent 
explorers. Asan instance of the way in which 
errors are perpetuated once they have found a 
place upon a map, we may refer to Silva Porto’s 
journey to the Zambezi in 1853. That gentle- 
man never claimed to have reached the east 
coast, and he takes care to state in his narrative 
that the route from the Zambezi to Mozambik 
is described by one of his servants. A broad 
tract of country, extending from coast to coast 
and embracing the southern half of the Nyassa, 
is tinted as being claimed by Portugal. The 
Muata Yamvo’s empire is not embraced within 
this region, although Capt. Carvalho is stated to 
have recently induced that potentate to place 
himself under the protection of the Muene Putu 
of Lisbon. This is an omission which Senhor 
d’Oliveira can easily rectify in a second edition 
of his very acceptable map. From the same 
government department we receive a map of the 
Portuguese territories of Kabinda, Molembo, 
and Massabi, to the north of the Congo, drawn 
on a scale of 1 : 750,000; a map of the Ilha do 
Principe, in the Gulf of Guinea, by Capt. Ernesto 
de Vasconcellos, on a scale of 1 : 100,000; a 
chart of Porto da Praia on S. Thiago, one of the 
Cape Verde Islands, from a survey by Lieut. 
Emygdio Fronteiro; and a chart of the Lower 
Pungue, to the north of Sofala, by the same. 
The last has already been embodied in one of 
our recent Admiralty charts. 





THE MEANING OF THE TERM ‘‘ SPECIES” IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE declaration of F. J. B. in the ast number 
of the Athenewm (pp. 242-3) would seem un- 
likely to be accepted by modern biologists as 
soundly based. While it is a matter of observa- 
tion that the offspring of certain groups of organic 
beings is absolutely fertile, and that the offspring 
of certain other groups is ordinarily sterile, it is 
also a matter of observation that in a multitude 
of cases 80 many various degrees of fertility and 
sterility exist as to render hardly unreasonable 
the supposition that between the extremes there 
may be almost every conceivable gradation. If 
this be so, where can the line be drawn between 
‘ physiological species” and ‘‘ morphological ” ? 
One of these days, we may hope, physiology will 
be able to show why the offspring of the males of 
one group with the females of another are fertile, 
but the offspring of the males of this last with 
the females of the first are sterile, or vice versd, 





and also interpret numerous other at present in- 
explicable phenomena connected with hybridism. 





——s 
Then perhaps the new theory which hag 
called that of “‘ Physiological Selection” may by 
found to justify its name. AN, 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Tue total eclipse of the sun, of which the 
central line crosses the Atlantic Ocean from the 
West Indies to South Africa, will commenes 
to-morrow morning (August 29th) at a quarter 
past eleven, Greenwich time, and terminate at 
thirty five minutes past two in the afternoon, 
A partial eclipse will be seen in the eastern part 
of the United States and over the greater part 
of Africa and South America; but no eclipse 
whatever will be visible in any part of either 
Europe or Asia. At the island of Grenada, 
where we heartily wish the observing party sent 
from England a fine sky and good success, the 
eclipse will be total for nearly four minutes, 
commencing at a quarter past seven (local time) 
in the morning. 

We mentioned in our ‘‘ Notes ” for June 26th 
that the comet first discovered by Pons at Mar. 
seilles in 1819, and rediscovered by Prof. Win- 
necke at Bonn in 1858 (on which occasion its 
periodicity was detected), was not seen at its 
last return in the winter of 1880, and that 
another was due in the present month. An 
announcement has just been received from the 
Cape of Good Hope that it was observed there 
on the evening of the 20th inst. The approxi- 
mate place was R.A. 13° 10™, N.P.D. 91° 8’, and 
the comet is described as ‘‘ circular, less than 1’ 
in diameter, as bright as a star of the tenth 
magnitude, and having some central condensa- 
tion, but no tail.” 

The forty-first volume of the ‘ Radcliffe Ob. 
servations’ has been published, containing the 
astronomical and meteorological results obtained 
in the year 1883. The number of stars observed 
is 919 ; the moon has been regularly observed 
on the meridian throughout each lunation, the 
sun after the month of August at every avail- 
able opportunity (before that it had only been 
observed near the solstices and equinoxes); anda 
considerable number of occultations of stars by 
the moon and phenomena of Jupiter's satellites 
were observed. 

The ‘Armagh Star Catalogue,’ which was pub- 
lished in the year 1859 under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Robinson, and contains the 
places of 5,345 stars, is in the hands of all 
astronomers, and its value is universally recog- 
nized. Dr. Robinson died in February, 1882, 
after directing the operations of the Armagh 
Observatory for nearly fifty-eight years. He 
was succeeded by Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer, the pre- 
sent director, who has recently published 4 
‘Second Armagh Catalogue,’ containing the 
places of 3,300 stars, determined from the ob- 
servations of the twenty years terminating with 


883. 

Dr. Rudolph Engelmann, of Leipzig, has pub- 
lished in No. 2742 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten another valuable series of double-star 
measures, consisting principally of those made 
by him in the year 1885. 

It is satisfactory to have arrived at ‘‘ Truth” 
amongst the small planets. The last discovered, 
which was found by Prof. C. H. F. Peters at 
the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York, on the 28th of June (the 
forty-fourth of that astronomer’s planetary dis- 
coveries, and reckoning as No. 259 in a general 
list), has been named Aletheia. 








Science Gossiy, 


A NEw edition of Prof. Ferrier’s well-known 
work on ‘ The Functions of the Brain’ is in the 
press, and will shortly be ready for publication. 
Although termed a new edition, it is essen- 
tially a new book, having been almost entirely 
rewritten, and embracing the results of new 
investigations by the author, as well as a critical 
survey of the more important physiological and 
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pathological researches on the functions of the 
brain and nervous system that have been pub- 
jished within the last ten years. The number 
of illustrations has been doubled, and the chap- 
ters devoted to the structure of the nerve centres 
and the functions of the spinal cord have been 
much enlarged,so that the work may form acom- 
plete treatise on the central nervous system. 


Dr. ANDREW WItson has in the press two 
new books, ‘Studies in Life and Sense’ and 
‘Health for the People.’ 

Newcastle is actively preparing an _ inter- 
national and colonial exhibition of inventions 
and appliances used in mining and mechanical 
engineering, to be opened on Her Majesty’s 
birthday, May 24th, 1887. 

Taz death is announced of the Rev. James 
Peter, of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, F.S. A. Scot. 
He was a well-known antiquary and meteoro- 
jogist, and was the author of a number of mono- 
graphs connected with his favourite subjects. 


Mr. Extis Lever has renewed for another 
year his offer of a handsome prize for the in- 
vention of a safety lamp for collieries which 
shall combine the desired advantages of good 
illuminating power, simplicity in action, and 
safety in an explosive atmosphere of any 
kind. 

Tue fungus foray of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Union will take place on Thursday, September 
30th. On the following day the specimens col- 
lected will be exhibited at the Museum of the 
Philosophical Society of Leeds, and in the even- 
ing the usual dinner will take place. Many 
distinguished mycologists have promised to 
attend. The officials are making great efforts to 
render this meeting in every way a success. 


Dr. J. H. GLapstone was elected an honorary 
member of the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences 
at the recent meeting held at Geneva on the 
10th inst. At this meeting a monument erected 
to the memory of Gosse, the founder of the 
society, was inaugurated. M. Alphonse Favre 
exhibited his new geological map of the re- 
\public, which has just been completed under 
his superintendence after twenty-seven years of 
labour, assisted by a number of Swiss geologists. 
The next meeting of the society was fixed to take 
place at Frauenfeld, in Thurgau, Prof. Gruben- 
mann being elected president. 


Tue Minister of Education in France has 
fixed the 30th of June, 1887, as the date when 
the competition for the Volta Prize must ter- 
minate. The prize of 2,000/. will be awarded 
in the following December. Physicists of all 
nations may compete, and it is settled that the 
competition shall include the economic applica- 
tions of electricity as a source of heat or light, 
of chemical action or mechanical power. A 
commission appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion will determine if the required conditions 
rare fulfilled. 

Mr. F. Siemens, of Dresden, is stated to have 
succeeded in casting a glass as hard as any cast 
metal, and not dearer than cast iron. Experi- 
ments are now being made at the Siemens Glass 
Foundry at Dresden to ascertain if this material 
can be employed for rails on railways. Speci- 
mens of this hard glass have been made suitable 
for millstones. 


From Greifswald comes the news of the de- 
tease of the entomologist Karl Plotz. 











i 


M. Héserr on the 9th of August brought 
efore the Académie des Sciences the conclusion 
if his ¢ Observations on the Oldest Sedimentary 
ormations in North-West France.’ He shows 
tut the clay-slates of St. Lé, which belong to 
he pre-Cambrian or Archean formation, were 
eposited in horizontal layers in a marine basin 
mbich stretched from Wales southward to 
umper and Alencon, and which was broken 
uly by a few isolated masses of granite and 


the thickness of these deposits and the trans- 
formation of the muddy sediment into hard clay- 
slates. 

Mr. ©. O. Wurman, of Milwaukee, formerly 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Ginn, of Boston, U.S., a Journal of Mor- 
phology. It will contain original articles only, 
dealing with embryological, anatomical, and his- 
tological subjects. Two parts will be issued in 
the year, each part containing more than one 
hundred pages and from five to ten double 
plates. 

MM. BerrHetot AND ANDR& on the 2nd of 
August brought before the Académie des Sciences 
a paper ‘On the Displacement of Ammonia by 
other Bases, and on its Determination in Soils.’ 
They consider that magnesia cannot be safely 
employed in the determination of ammonia in 
soils and organic products, since they have 
established that ammonia-magnesium phosphate 
is not appreciably decomposed at 100° C. in an 
hour, and imperfectly so by lime, as stated by 
Boussingault. 

MM. D. Kiet anp A. Bere communicate 
to the Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris 
the important fact that the corrosion of steam 
boilers is greatly increased by the presence of 
organic matters in the waters employed. Sugars 
of all kinds intensify the action ; glycerine and 
mannite have no effec... 

Tue death is reported from Kazan of the 
St. Petersburg Professor of Chemistry, A. M. 
Boutlerof, honourably known for his investiga- 
tions on organic compounds, his papers in the 
Annalen fiir Physik und Chemie, the Zeitschrift 
fiir Chemie, &c., and his efforts in behalf of the 
higher education of women. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS."—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days befure he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem.’ ‘ The m of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Giovanni Dupré. By H. 8S. Frieze. Illus- 
trated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

“Giovanni Dupri, Honour of Art and of 
Italy,” as he is styled by an inscription 
in front of the house at Siena where he 
was born, is much less known in Britain 
than he deserves to be. So far as we 
are aware there is not a single speci- 
men of his art within the four seas, and 
of casts from his productions, evon the 
Crystal Palace, which has a noble if 
neglected collection, possesses only the 
‘Dead Abel,’ and the catalogue, which was 
written by Mrs. Jameson, spells his name 
wrong. Siena is not the only Italian city 
which did honour to the memory and genius 
of Dupré; Florence, of whose municipality 
the sculptor was a member, marked the 
front of the house near the Fortezza in 
which he lived and worked for twenty years 
with an inscription asserting that he was 


in affluent circumstances, suddenly reduced 
to such poverty that even the education of 
the father was neglected. His first acquaint- 
ance with art was due to a wood-carver 
to whom he was apprenticed. He married 
early one Vittoria Lombardi, of Siena, who 
was famous for her beauty. She was 
at once pious, cheerful, and beneficent, in 
these respects differing from her husband, 
who, though devout, was severe and gloomy. 
To his mother’s influence the future sculptor 
owed that tranquil and kindly religious feel- 
ing which pervaded many of his works. 
The father must have been a wood-carver 
in a very humble way, for among the 
achievements of Giovanni’s boyhood were 
the wooden heads and arms of manikins 
for a puppet theatre, as his father was 
incapable of making them, and had to 
hand over to his son a commission offered 
by a travelling showman when he was 
reduced to dire straits. Succeeding in this 
task, Giovanni next ventured to produce 
copies of plaster images such as the travel- 
ling formatoré of that day were accustomed 
to deal in. He then began to copy costume 
prints, in doing which he seems not to have 
been at first successful, and disgusted his 
father, who did not see how these efforts would 
helg in thecarving business. Neverthelessthe 
boy devoted every spare moment of the day 
and often toiled far into the night in order 
to attain his end, which seems to have 
been freedom of handling. At last he suc- 
ceeded. At Prato, where the wandering 
intagliatore settled for a time, his son 
was left in charge of the shop while his 
father went home to his wife and family at 
Florence. Harsh treatment, to say nothing 
of neglect, instead of breaking the boy’s 
spirit or hardening his heart, formed, as he 
said, ‘‘my character, gave me the habit of 
suffering, of persevering, of obeying, with- 
out, however, quenching in me the longings 
and the affections that my conscience assured 
me were good.” However this may have 
been, and however healthy was Giovanni’s 
moral condition, his physical state won for 
him the title of «2 morticino, and not until a 
doctor was called in to frighten the father 
into more considerate courses did the boy re- 
ceive something like care and tolerable food. 

Giovanni’s mother seems to have inter- 

vened in behalf of her son at this stage of 

his miserable existence. One marvels why 

she did not do so sooner; but her influence 

placed him under better carvers than his 

father, especially Paolo Sani, a man of note 

in his craft, who had a large business in 

Florence. The boy was allowed to remain 

with his new master while the harsh father 

returned to Siena alone. It was under the 

auspices of Sani that Giovanni first throve 

in his craft of wooden figure making, so 





“the glory of Italy and of art.” adding that 
he died on January 10th, 1882. Besides 
his statues he produced several noteworthy 
books, mainly essays on his own art, and, 
most acceptable of all, his ‘ Ricordi Biogra- 


that his effigies rapidly became known. They 
were even then much admired for their grace 
and lifelike and individual character. 

Seized with a desire to study in the 
Academy at Florence, Giovanni vainly 
begged his patron Sani to procure his 











fichi,’ of considerable spirit and variety, and 
containing some just reflections on the career 
of an artist. They were translated into 
English. His letters, too, have been pub- 
lished. From these documents Mr. Frieze 
has compiled the volume before us. 

G. Dupré was born at Siena, March Ist, 
1817. His father was, as the name indicates, 


admission to what then seemed a paradise 
of art. Sani, otherwise, as it seems, a kindly 
man, flatly refused to do anything of the 
sort :— 

‘** Study in the Academy, indeed,’ said he, 
fixing his great silver-rimmed spectacles on the 
pupil. ‘No, it would but encourage desires and 








ystalline schists. This oldest of oceanic waters 
ted for a long geological period, as attested by 


of French descent, and the family was once 


hopes never to be satisfied. Tho poverty of 
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your family would put it out of the question, 
even if you were supposed to have the gifts to 
carry you through,’” 

Mr. Frieze thinks that this was a fortunate 
disappointment, because the Florentine 
Academy at that time tended to fossilize 
art, binding its “— to traditional canons 
which were simply clogs on genius. Stefano 
Ricci, the Professor of Sculpture at that 
time, was thus described by Dupré himself 
in after years :— 


“The school of Ricci was nothing more than 
a long and tedious exercise in copying without 
discrimination the antique statues, good and 
bad ; and so much the worse that even in the 
studies made from nature, that is from the 
nude, antique art was referred to as the crite- 
rion ; the peculiar traits of ancient statues took 
precedence of those that nature had impressed 
upon the living models. In the contours they 
[the professor’s students] added and retrenched 
with an assurance that was even comical.” 

When Bartolini, a man of insight and 
energy, succeeded Ricci, all this was changed. 
The alteration came too late for Dupré, but 
Bartolini’s teaching may, nay, must have 
helped to bring about a revolution which 
ended in making Dupré, a vigorous oppo- 
nent of conventionalism, a professor of that 
Academy in which Sani resolutely refused 
to procure him leave to study. 

After this Dupré fell to doing what has 
for many years enchanted Mr. Ruskin, watch- 
ing always to discover the beautiful in 
the true. His special business was that of 
carving house decorations and saints and 
angels for devotional purposes. In this 
respect things were not at their worst. 

‘* He learned to love it [his art], especially 
the figure-making, and his works soon became 
marvels of beauty. Some of them he recalls in 
after years, and especially two of them in con- 
nexion with his anecdotes of Bartolini. The 
first of them he Gescribes as a small casket, or 
coffer of wood, designed in the style of the 
cinquecento. It had been placed in the art rooms 
of the brothers Pacetti, by whom Giovanni was 
employed at the time, and attracted the atten- 
tion, among others, of the Marchioness Poldi of 
Milan. The name of the maker had been pur- 
posely suppressed, that the work might be taken 
for a genuine ‘antique,’ and Dupré in the 
*Ricordi’ expresses his regret for having connived 
at the deception. As Bartolini was executing 
for the Marchioness at that time his group of 
Astyanax, he was in the habit of making occa- 
sional calls upon her. During one of these she 
asked his opinion of the beautiful wooden casket 
for sale at Pacetti’s. Bartolini praised it highly, 
and pronounced it one of the works that Tasso 
the Intagliatore had executed after the design of 
his friend Benvenuto Cellini. On hearing this 
judgment she did not hesitate to buy the work, 
though at an extravagant price. A few years 
afterwards, when Dupré had suddenly risen to 
fame as a sculptor, the Marchioness called at his 
studio, and, after some inquiries about his past 
life, told him ‘ that she possessed a magnificent 
work of the famous wood-carver Tasso, and that 
this work, though in wood, was conceived and 
executed with so much grace and excellence, 
that it could be justly called a genuine work of 
art’; adding that these were the very words of 
Bartolini. ‘The reader can imagine,’ says Dupré, 
‘ whether I felt elated with such praise. Partly 
because of this, and partly to clear my conscience, 
I said, ‘‘ Signora Marchesa, I beg your pardon, 
but that work is mine.”’ ‘No matter,’ said 
she, ‘I shall prize it so much the more.’ ” 

Shortly after the execution of the casket 
Dupré most rashly fell in love with a beau- 
tiful girl and married her, although he was 
then only nineteen years old. Yet the tide 





seems to have turned in his favour not 
long afterwards. He won a prize for a 
bas-relief; his statue of ‘ Abel,’ which still 
remains a noteworthy example of his powers, 
brought him great increase of reputation 
and much of that professional ill will which 
too often attends the success of a new man. 
He then produced ‘ Cain’; he sold both it and 
‘ Abel’ to the Grand Duchess Maria, and in 
her found one of the warmest friends. They 
have been repeatedly copied in bronze and 
marble. The first copies from them in the 
former material are now side by side in the 
Pitti. The originals secured for the sculptor 
a place in the very front of his profession, 
and they marked a new epoch in Italian 
sculpture. 

At this stage we must leave the very read- 
able biography before us. Before doing so, 
however, we should remark that Mr. Frieze 
seems to be mistaken in his estimate of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brethren and their views of 
art. With this much misrepresented body, 
upon whose young fancies many whims they 
never entertained have been intruded, Mr. 
Frieze ventures to class Dupré. The com- 
parison is mistaken, although it is true 
that Dupré and the Pre-Raphaelites alike 
devoted themselves to the study of nature. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Frieze confines his 
remarks to two Pre-Raphaelite painters, 
omitting the greatest of them, and says 
nothing whatever of Mr. Woolner, who 
really and truly is a Pre-Raphaelite sculptor. 
It is very funny, and yet very annoying, 
to read such a dictum as the following :— 

“In Dupré, however, the preference for 

nature was not a conscious revolt or protest 
against some false system of teaching ; it was, 
as we have seen, original and spontaneous. 
And here lies the difference between him and 
the Pre-Raphaelites ; for their very name im- 
plied an effort to study and imitate certain 
methods and examples of painting anterior to 
Raphael ; but Dupré at this time recognized no 
epochs, and was not conscious of imitating any 
master or style.” 
We should have thought that this nonsense, 
which the works of every member of the 
Brotherhood have, from the very first, con- 
tradicted, about ‘‘ imitating certain methods 
and examples of painting anterior to 
Raphael,” had been exploded long ago. 

It is worth while to note that Dupré 
succeeded Rossini as a member of the 
French Institute, and thus achieved one of 
the highest honours attainable by an artist. 
He gained a French Grand Medal of Honour, 
1867, the first of six awarded to Italian sculp- 
tors. Among his best known works are the 
Ferrari monument, ‘ Sappho,’ ‘ The Triumph 
of the Cross’ in Sta. Croce, ‘Pieta,’ the 
monument of Cavour at Turin, and statues 
of Pio Nono, Victor Emmanuel, Lully, and 
others. 








Traité d’Epigraphie Grecque. Par Salomon 
Reinach. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Ir is only seven years since M. Reinach was a 
pupil at the Ecole Normale in Paris; since 
then he has given to the world the two 
volumes of his ‘Manuel de Philologie,’ 
which represent a vast amount of careful, 
patient, and accurate labour in almost every 
department of philology and archeology. 
Besides this work of classifying, describing, 
and estimating the work of other scholars, 
he has not been idle in the direction of | 





— 
independent research. He has spent thm | _. 
years at the French School of Athens; he 
has excavated for many months at Myring 
at Delos, and recently on the site of Car. 
thage ; he has written a considerable number 
of papers in the French journals; and his 
periodical “Chronique d’Orient” in th, 
Revue Archéologique gives by far the best 
report that appears in any language of the 
progress of discovery in the East. Thege 
numerous works, together with his book on 
Myrina, which may soon be expected, might 
seem enough to occupy the whole time 
and energy of any ordinary man; but ¥ 
Reinach astonishes us with a solid volume 
of 560 pages on Greek epigraphy. Every 
one knows how difficult it has been to re. 
commend any guide, philosopher, and friend 
to the student of epigraphy. Franz’s ‘Ele. 
menta ’ could hardly be procured, and mors. 
over it must (though we speak without 
ever having used it) stand in much need of 
revision, correction, and addition. M. Réi- 
nach’s treatise possesses all the distinctively 
French characteristics of clear and lucid 
statement, of judicicus selection of matter, 
and of orderly arrangement. It is also well 
up to the standard of recent literature, 
There are only a few cases (slips such as 
can hardly be avoided in the first edi- 
tion of such a work) where the exposition 
passes without notice the most recent work 
on each subject. Even material that has% week, an 
been published in 1884, and occasionally, in§ op ecclesi 
the notes, material of 1885, is referred to andi There is 
taken into account. We miss, however, on resgarch 
p. 18 a notice of Ruhl’s article in Philologul The writ 
and Comparetti’s in the Mélanges Grauz,§ sates th: 
which have modified the text and revolu-§ mlative 
tionized the criticism of Mr. Newton’s famous heen des 
Halicarnassian inscription; on p. 239 the Henry 1 
pre-Dittenbergian explanation of the form yich in r 
AewodixHo is given; and we might add af yy. Litt’ 
few more omissions. The chapter on theflJoast, of 
orthography and grammar of inscriptions iff pontains 
especially full of useful material, and the of the ab 

bilologist who wishes to learn easily what yalue in 

is the evidence of inscriptions on a host off eyses hin 
grammatical questions will find it here 
stated with learning, precision, and copious 
references. The professed epigraphist wi 
find in this book, far more conveniently than 
in any other quarter, the latest information 
given in well-arranged tables, about thé 
calendar, the names of months in differen 
localities, the eras employed in differen 
countries, the Greek translations of Romal 
formulas, and numerous other subjects 
which no one carries in his memory, bufj 
which an epigraphist must use every da 
We do not believe in easy roads to learning 
the student who aims at being a first-r 
epigraphist is most fortunate if circumstance 
pitchfork him into the middle of the ‘ Corpus 
and he has to pick his unaided way througi 
the difficulties that surround him; after hi 
has learnt his way he will find M. Reins 
a useful friend. But the student whose a 
are less ambitious will not soon find a bett@land oxte 
guide as he first steps into the ‘ Corpus.’ Thi fair gen 
second edition of this book will certainly Mpainstak: 
soon required, and we should then hope fs 
a fuller index and for a short chapter on 
Christian inscriptions. 
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Romsey Abbey. By H. Littlehales. (Romsey, 
Chignell.) 

Mellifont Abbey. By K. F.B. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 


Two small books, of similar size, of a like 
rice, and of an equal number of pages, each 
dealing with the history of an abbey of 
some importance in its generation, have 
reached us at the same time. But here 
the similarity ends, for they are quite dis- 
gmilar in merit; the history of the Bene- 
dictine nunnery being pretentious, slovenly, 
and incorrect, whilst the tale of the Irish 
abbey is modest, interesting, and fairly free 
from error. 

If Mr. Littlehales had been content to term 
his little book a guide or handbook to the 
abbey church of Romsey, even then it would 
but poorly have fulfilled its purpose; but 
when it is termed “ a history of ths Benedic- 
tine nunnery founded in the tenth century 
at Romsey in Hampshire,” and introdu:ed 
bya grandiloquent preface, it is an uncon- 
genial, but necessary duty to speak plainly 
of sins of omission and commission, for every 
badly written account of specific religious 
foundations is not only an evil in itself, but 
checks real research and honest effort by 
cumbering the ground. Any one of average 
education and with access to a decent library 
could have written this book well within a 
48% week, and no one who was a real antiquary 
nally, in} or ecclesiologist would have written it at all. 
dtoanjf There is no proof that an hour’s original 
ver, 00M research has been given to the compilation. 
hilologu# The writer, to excuse his meagreness, quietly 
| Grauz,§ states that ‘‘every manuscript or document 
- Tevolu-f relative to the erection of the edifice” has 
8 famous been destroyed. The Patent Rolls from 
239 thef Henry III. to Edward IV. are exceptionally 
‘he form rich in references to Romsey Abbey. Has 
it add af Mr. Littlehales examined them? One, at 
" on the least, of these patents to our knowledge 
ptions iM vontains information relative to the fabric 
and thel of the abbey church, and all of them are of 
ily what value in connexion with its history. He ex- 
i host off cuses himself from giving any information 
‘it her with respect to the property of the monastery 
_ Copious under the plea that it would be uninterest- 
hist willl ing and tedious to nine-tenths of the general 
atly thai public. This is very true of the public at 
rmationg large; but nine-tenths of that small portion 
out thof the public who would buy and read a 
differen treatise on a Benedictine nunnery ex- 
differen pet, and have a right to expect, the 
| Romat very information that Mr. Littlehales with- 
subjects{ holds or cannot give. Instead of original 
ory, bufinformation the reader will find pages of 
ery dayf the writer’s crude comments on the general 
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earning topic of Christian sepulchral memorials, 
a and his ideas on the architectural merits of 
mstance 


various English cathedrals. He is also good 


Corpus enough to say that the rule of St. Benedict 
| — 1 ‘isclear and good in its general teaching,” 
a 


and to patronize its founder by declaring 
that “there is little doubt that he was a 
man of exemplary character.” Of the plan 
belind extent of the conventual buildings a 
us. Aiftir general idea might be gained by the 
tainly b palnstaking observations of any one used 
hope 10 totheir delineation. According, however, to 
er on Withis writer, the only remnant of the nunnery 
was “‘a depressed arch of the sixteenth 
century.” The paragraph relative to this 
arch tells, alas! of its recent destruction. 

18 paragraph is reproduced not for the 
uke of exposing the writer’s remarkable 
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style, but in order to gibbet an apparently 
wanton act of destruction :— 

‘* OF the depressed arch situated a little dis- 
tance south of the church, it was standing some 
little time ago, but has now been pulled down. 
One of the men, however, engaged in its demo- 
lition assured me that it was intended to erect 
it again, and with the old materials. If this is 
correct, and I have no doubt it is so, it reflects 
credit on the townspeople that they should 
be thus anxious to preserve such an ancient 
memorial, and more particularly does such an 
act redound to the credit of those more directly 
engaged in the transaction.” 

If Mr. Littlehales thought he could write 
a small history of Romsey Abbey he has 
entirely mistaken his powers; if, on the 
other hand, he is only giving a grand name 
to an easily compiled handbook, the mistake 
is equally great, for the book lacks all the 
elements of entertainment and interest that 
might have made it popular. We look, for 
instance, in vain for any reference to the 
old apple tree that grew and ripened its 
fruit for many a recurring autumn on the 
leads of the abbey church, and find ourselves 
put off with apocryphal tales of other 
churches, such as that of the man who was 
employed at Canterbury, ‘‘in the time of 
the Cromwell administration,” to destroy as 
much ancient glass as possible ‘at the rate 
of half-a-crown a day.” 

‘Mellifont Abbey’ is an attractive and 
pleasantly written account of the rise and 
downfall of that important foundation in the 
county of Louth. St. Malachi, Archbishop 
of Armagh, having come under the magic 
sway of the “thirteenth apostle,” as his 
contemporaries loved to term St. Bernard, 
determined to found an abbey in Ireland 
to follow the rule of the reformed Bene- 
dictine or Cistercian monks. The first 
stone was laid in 1142 on a lovely 
sunny spot at a bend in the river Mat- 
tock, not far from the town of Drogheda. 
The abbey church was opened with great 
solemnity in 1157, when an important synod 
of the Irish Church was held within its 
walls. No fewer than seventeen bishops, 
besides the legate and primate, assisted at 
the consecration; there was also a great 
gathering of kings and princes, for the chief 
transaction of the synod was the deposition 
of Dunchiad, King of Meath, for atheism, 
and the placing of his brother Dormod on 
the throne. Dervorgilla, said by tradition 
to have been the fairest of Erin’s daughters, 
the daughter of the King of Meath, had 
been forced into marriage with the house 
of Breffny, though in love with the King 
of Leinster. During the absence of her 
husband in 1166 the King of Leinster 
marched into Breffny and carried off Der- 
vorgilla at her own request. O’Rourke, on 
his return, gained the alliance of the Kings 
of Connaught and Meath to chastise Dermot, 
King of Leinster. Dermot, finding himself 
without allies, and deserted by many of his 
own subjects on account of his tyranny, fled 
to England and sought the aid of King 
Henry II. The English, invited by the 

traitor, speedily established themselves 
securely in several parts of Ireland. We 
are still reaping some of the fruits of Der- 
vorgilla’s sins, and the abbey of Mellifont 
has a peculiar interest for all students of 
English rule in Ireland. Dervorgilla was 
present, as the most noble and fairest of all 








Irish dames, on that great ceremonial of 






the consecration of its walls in 1157, and 
offered her gifts of gold. It was then, it 
seems, that the bride of the King of Breffny 
came again under the influence of her 
former lover of Leinster. Fittingly did she 
afterwards expiate her sins upon this very 
site. Her husband O’Rourke magnani- 
mously received her back again, but soon 
afterwards was killed as a rebel to Henry, 
and his head sent across the seas to the 
English king. Husband and lover both 
being dead, and her country a prey to the 
fierce invaders whose presence was due to 
her sins, Dervorgilla suppliantly sought 
admission as a penitent at the abbey of 
Mellifont sixteen years after the bright day 
of its consecration, and in its quiet cloisters 
she lived to a great age, dying at Mellifont 
in the year 1193. 

The English invaders took Mellifont under 
their special ee" and various privileges 
were sec to it by royal charters from 
King John to Edward III. The abbots of 
Mellifont took precedence in Parliament of 
all other Irish abbots. It may be mentioned 
that, as showing the spirit of the English 
invaders, in 1322 it was enacted that no one 
should be admitted to Mellifont as a monk 
unless he could swear that he was of Eng- 
lish descent. The chapter of Mellifont was 
sufficiently patriotic to pronounce this decree 
of the foreign king ‘‘ detestable and damn- 
able,” and to treat it as null and void. 
Edward II. therefore lodged a complaint at 
Rome, and had sufficient influence to secure 
the removal and fining of the abbot in 1325. 
This rule, and much more, was afterwards 
enforced by the infamous Statute of Kil- 
kenny (1367), by which any Englishman 
intermarrying with the Irish was held guilty 
of high treason, and by which no Irishman 
might become rector of a parish, abbot of a 
monastery, or bishop of a diocese, in any 
_ of the country inhabited by Englishmen. 

enceforward, for two centuries, there ex- 
isted in Ireland two churches “ holding the 
same doctrine and owning the same head, 
but divided from each other by a wider gulf 
than that which separates orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy—the bitter animosity of race.” 

Mellifont Abbey was the first of the great 
Irish monasteries, which for two centuries 
had been Irish in locality, but English in 
reality, to surrender its estates to the 
degenerate son of that same line of foreign 
kings that had confirmed and established 
them in all their anti-national privileges. 
On July 23rd, 1539, the abbey surrendered 
to Henry VIII.’s commissioners. There 
were then 140 monks, and its annual re- 
venues exceeded 3,500/. of our money. 

The interesting architectural remains of 
Mellifont Abbey have been most carefully 
excavated during the past two years, having 
fortunately been scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act. The remains of 
nave, chancel, and transepts of the abbey 
church have now risen, as it were, out of the 
ground to the height of several feet. The 
chapter-house and lavatory remain in toler- 
able completeness. The site, remains, and 
historical associations of Mellifont Abbey all 
unite to make it well worthy of a visit from 
the discriminating tourist, and K. F. B.’s 
small but interesting volume will add much 
to the enjoyment of the visit. The writer is, 
however, in error in some general observa- 
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and monastic buildings, and has, apparently, 
followed too faithfully some inaccurate ob- 
servations in Mr. Sharpe’s work on Cister- 
cian architecture. For instance, we are 
told that the transepts of churches of this 
Order ‘‘ never have aisles”; but the well- 
known English example of a Cistercian 
church, Byland, has double transept aisles, 
and Rievaulx and Bindon have single ones. 
Again, we are told that ‘‘the choir was 
always short in proportion to the size of the 
church, seldom containing more than two 
compartments”; but Netley and Tintern 
have chancels of four bays, and Rievaulx 
and Neath of five bays. The writer, too, 
might have spared himself the search for 
the foundations of the cloister arches, for 
their absence was one of the usual pecu- 
liarities of the Cistercian plan. 

In Petrie’s ‘ Round Towers,’ &c., mention 
is made of the ruins of Mellifont as contain- 
ing the only known instance of early Irish 
brickwork. We noted no reference to this 
in the pages of K. F. B. Have the bricks 
been carted awey in the last forty years? 
Whence does K. F. B. get the word “ frag- 
mentariness’”’? Surely, with all our bar- 
barities, the English invaders are not re- 
sponsible for introducing that into Ireland! 





Specifications for Practical Architecture: a 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and 
Builder. With an Essay on the Structure and 
Science of Modern Buildings. Upon the Basis of 
the Work by Alfred Bartholomew, thoroughly 
revised, &c., by Frederick Rogers. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co. )—This, as the title sets forth, 
is the old ‘ Bartholomew’s Specifications’ of half 
a century ago, more or less altered and enlarged 
to adapt it to the practice of the present time. 
Such books must be useful to somebody or they 
would not reach second editions. But a youth 
who has been articled in a respectable office and 
has made fair use of his opportunities ought to 
have a store of his own to which they cannot 
add much. The opening essay of over seventy 
pages is one of those dull, wordy discourses, con- 
taining some useful and some useless informa- 
tion, with a great deal of twaddle, which are 
found in most old-fashioned books on architec- 
tural subjects, and it does not call for special 
remark. The specifications are fair ordinary 
things, better than are turned out by some 
architects, as indeed they ought to be, but they 
have no sort of claim to be put forward as 
models. The word ‘‘ proper” comes far too 
often, and nearly all make mention of that 
peculiarly Cockney building material “ York 
stone,” which excites the derision of Northern 
builders, who know that there is no stone at 
York. Again, although in practice it is often 
the best to put a reference to drawings or a 
provision in money, it should not be done ina 
model specification, the writer of which should 
put down in writing a complete description of 
the work required to be done. Such specifica- 
tions exist, drawn up by architects for their own 
use, and a collection of them would make a very 
useful book. The best published specification 
we have seen is that for the Wellington College 
buildings by the late Mr. John Shaw, printed in 
Prof. Donaldson’s book, which differs from that 
now under notice in that it is a collection of real 
specifications of work done by different archi- 
tects. 

THE reprints in facsimile of Blake’s Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell and Songs of Experience, 
which—in continuation of the series of republi- 
cations by Mr. Pearson—we have received from 
Mr. William Muir, of 9, Angel Place, Edmonton, 
are issued, like those we noticed a few weeks 
ago, by Mr. Quaritch. Mr. Quaritch gener- 
ously lent to Mr. Muir to copy his beautiful 





originals bought at the Hamilton Sale. Fine 
as they are, they are not quite equal in 
taste and execution to the originals of ‘The 
Daughters of Albion,’ ‘ Songs of Innocence,’ and 
‘The Book of Thel.’ Nevertheless, in some of 
the illustrations, ¢.g., that attached to “ The 
Argument” of the ‘ Marriage,’ the original and 
the copy from it are of the best quality and 
purest taste. In the other cases the facsimiles 
are admirable. No other copies can rival that 
before us, of which a very limited number of 
examples have been prepared. An appendix 
contains facsimiles of a MS. index in Blake’s own 
hand, giving, for the guidance, doubtless, of his 
wife, the paging of the ‘Songs,’ and a design 
called “A Divine Image,” both of them 
additions of great interest. The ‘Songs of 
Experience’ is as nearly as possible right as a 
facsimile ; the rendering of Blake’s own colour, 
with touches of gold here and there, as in ‘ The 
Fly,’ is just and pure. ‘The Sick Rose’ is only 
inferior (we might almost say not inferior) to 
the original. The same may be said for ‘ The 
Little Girl Found,’ ‘The Tyger,’ ‘ A Little Boy 
Lost,’ ‘A Little Girl Lost,’ and ‘The School 
Boy,’ which begins with— 

I love te rise in a summer morn, 

When the birds sing on every tree; 

The distant huntsman winds his horn, 

And the sky-lark sings with me, 

O! what sweet company ! 
This series of facsimiles is, we now learn, to 
include all Blake’s books and some of his best 
single plate designs, and it will be limited to 
fifty copies of each work. Of this ‘‘ very worthy 
enterprise” it is a great pleasure to testify 
the completeness and the beauty. ‘ Milton,’ a 
huge undertaking, is in progress; so are ‘ Europe’ 
and ‘ The Song of Los.’ 

A THIRD edition has reached us of Artists of 
the Nineteenth Century and their Works, by C. E. 
Clement and L. Hutton (Triibner & Co.), a very 
useful and comprehensive publication. There 
are still, however, a great many mistakes in it. 
We should have thought that nothing would be 
easier than to obtain correct information about 
the Royal Academy; yet in the single page 
devoted to it there are several errors. The 
number of members has not, in the proper sense 
of the phrase, “ varied from time to time ”; the 
Associates are not now chosen by the Acade- 
micians only; there is no such grade as the 
Associate Academician; the President is not in- 
evitably “knighted upon election”; and although 
it is true that ‘‘ many works of art are sold 
annually at these exhibitions,” it is not true that 
the Academy receives ‘‘ a small percentage upon 
the sales.” The Academy proper includes several 
schools not named here. The present buildings 
of the society were not ‘‘ erected for the Royal 
Academy,” but by the Academy with its own 
funds; and they are not ‘“‘in the form of a 
hollow square.” On another page we find a 
comical jumble of names as those of the leading 
contributors to the Grosvenor Exhibition, among 
them that of Sir Francis Grant! The account 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours 
is a curious muddle of fact and fancy, and the 
compiler never heard of the Associated Artists 
in Water Colours, whose first exhibition was 
held in 1803, two years before the Old Society 
opened its doors in the same house in Lower 
Brook Street; nor is he aware of the existence 
of the Associated Painters in Water Colours, who 
held three exhibitions at 16, Old Bond Street 
(1832-4), before the New Society was formed 
at Exeter Hall in 1835. The Old Society’s 
exhibitions were not ‘first held in Spring 
Gardens”; the first four took place in Lower 
Brook Street and Pall Mall. ‘‘ Women” do 
not “predominate” (in numbers at least) in 
the Art Training School at South Kensington. 
Turning to the dictionary, we find, among others, 
the following omissions of distinguished namea 
in the first edition not supplied in the third: 
Wallis, Henry; Waltner, C.; Ward, James; 
Scott, W. B.; Zobel, George; Riviere, W.; 
Burges, W.; and Champneys, Basil. Hablét K. 





———<<—<—= 
Browne was born in 1815, not “about 1819”. 
‘* Mrs. Inchbold,” p. 109, should be Mrs. Inch, 
bald ; F. Biard was born in 1798, not in “ 1899». 
A. Clint was elected to the Society of British 
Artists in 1843, not ‘‘ 1850”; H. O'Neil entered 
the Academy in 1836, not in ‘* 1867”; Mr, BR 
Riviere’s name is wrongly placed ; Mr. Watty, 
prizes in the Westminster Hall Exhibitions wer 
obtained in 1843 and 1847, not both in the 
former year ; Houston, J. A., was born in 18]9 
not ‘* 1802.” , 

Grands Peintres, Frangais et Etrangers. (Parig 
Goupil & Co.)—The sixth and seventh parts of 
this fine work deal with MM. L. Knaus, |, 
Bonnat, Alma Tadema, E. Meissonier, G. Bou. 
langer, and Puvis de Chavannes. Each bio. 
graphy is by a different hand, and, while none 
of them contains any fact which, so far ag we 
have discovered, is new, each is a lively sketch, 
These notices are, in fact, biographies only 
so far as the facts of an artist’s life bear 
upon the character of his mind and his art, 
They are very bright, and, if not very solid, 
they generally suffice to give a vivid idea of the 
men and their studies. Each writer has tried 
to put himself at the painter’s point of viey, 
The criticisms have thus secured the charm of 
sympathy. One of the best is M. A. de Lostalot’s 
account of Herr L. Knaus; one of the least 
satisfactory is Miss H. Zimmern’s notice of Mr, 
Tadema. The illustrations, too, of the latter give 
an idea of the art of the painter which is more 
than usually inadequate. Only one of the 
plates, the largest, and that an exceptionally 
fine one, is at all worthy of its object. The pie. 
tures of M. Bonnat lend themselves to the 
photogravure process more kindly than Mr, 
Tadema’s. Some of M. Bonnat’s studies are 
admirably reproduced, and very fine in them. 
selves. It is hard to understand why Herr 
Knaus’s reputation in England rests on one or 
two pictures only. No European artist, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Tadema, would better meet British 
sentimentality, our love for colour and effect, 
and our enjoyment of animation in design. 
Among the capital subjects selected to illus 
trate M. L. Bonnat is the ‘Barbier Ture’; 
the worst is the ‘Martyre de St. Denis’ 
(destined for the Panthéon), which we saw 
last year at the Salon. The designs of 
M. Meissonier find fair, but all too scanty 
illustration in these pages. In fact, M. EB. 
Montrosier’s notice of this painter is more 
or less inadequate. But it must be admitted 
that, within the space at command, nothing 
more could be looked for. Although it is one 
of the smallest, the print after M. Meissonier's 
‘Polichinelle,’ the old man seated near the 
drum, which we have always reckoned among 


the few genuine pieces of French humour, 


is the most acceptable of the illustrations. Un 
like Mr. Tadema’s paintings, M. Boulanger’ 
exercises obviously lend themselves to photo 
gravure. It is scarcely too much to say that 
in the hard definition, semi-opaque surface, 
metallic textures, and leathery carnations 
of the Frenchman there is little that any 
‘‘ process ” of this sort can injure. Accordingly 
the full-limbed matrons, sumptuous brides, and 
plump virgins of M. Boulanger are finely re 
produced here, and with them all his energy, 
grace, archeology, and dramatic insight, of the 
full enjoyment of which his technical short- 
comings debar any one who studies the pictures 
‘ He is not the best painter whose works engravé 
well,” was said long ago of Guido, in reference 
Sir Robert Strange’s masterpieces in line. No 


thing can be more interesting than to compare 


the finished works of a painter with his pre 


liminary studies. Accordingly we have turned} 
with great attention to this matter as illustrated 
in ‘ Grands Peintres,’ where side by side are fac 
similes of chalk and pencil studies from nature 
Here, as ever, the 
student proves himself the student, and the 
sketcher, whose research is shallow and skill Popularly 
To this con 


and copies of paintings. 


weak, proves his shortcomings. 
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812”. | clusion he must needs come who compares | his great authority is Burckhardt, next to A votumE of Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, by 
Inch, | the formless outlines, imperfect anatomy, and | him Sismondi, E. Gebhart, and M. Taine, | Prof. Robert Vischer, the well-known writer on 
1800”. ¢ boneless contours shown in the sketches of M.| M. Voigt, Mr. Dennistoun, M. Delaborde, | art, has been sent to us by Messrs. A. Bonz & 
British § Puvis de Chavannes, his equally formless figures, 
ntered | with the thoroughly learned and accomplished 
Mr, B. § draughtsmanship of MM. Bonnat, Meissonier, 


and Tadema in their sketches— which are verit- 
able studies—and in the pictures these studies 
gubserved. 

Grands Peintres, Francais et Etrangers, 8°™* 
Partie (Goupil & Co.), concludes the serial. The 
subjects of this part are Mdlle. R. Bonheur, Sig. 
R deMadrazo,and SirJ. E. Millais. M. Montrosier 
supplies the biographical accounts of the first 
and second, and Miss H. Zimmern the third. 
Her account of Sir John’s life and art is, on the 
whole, jejune and commonplace, although en- 
livened here and there by touches of moderately 





Puy intelligent criticism. Apart from these it is 
8 only § not complete as a biography, an analysis, or a 
e@ bear § criticism. There is a great deal more cleverness 
‘is art, | and spirit in the analyses by M. Montrosier. His 
y solid, § notices, although not much more of a biography, 


are better put together than Miss Zimmern’s ; 
they show more vivacity, and are doubtless quite 


f view, § ascorrect, and he understands art better. Al- 
arm of | though we do not recognize the whole of Mdlle. 
ystalot’s | Bonheur in the account of her life, or rather 


the analysis of her studies, motives, and suc- 
cesses, it is probable that most other biographers 
would fail similarly. At any rate, the essay is 
intelligent, appreciative, and yet critical. The 
reproductions of drawings by the French artists 
are very good ; the examples chosen are first rate. 
The sketches by Sir J. Millais are trivial and 
insufficient to represent what he has done. The 
photogravures ‘‘ hors texte” and interleaved are 
capital throughout. On the whole we can 
heartily recommend this serial as worthy of a 
place on the drawing-room table in houses 
where art is a favoured luxury. In this respect 
‘Grands Peintres’ more than fulfils its purpose 
and demands admiration. 

La Renaissance en Italie et en France a Epoque 
de Charles VIII. Par E. Mintz. LIllustré. 
(Paris, Firmin - Didot & Co.) — This readable 
volume is a sequel to M. Miintz’s ‘ Précurseurs 
de la Renaissance,’ which we reviewed less 
than three years ago. As a specimen of typo- 
gaphy the book is quite worthy of the 
reputation of the publishers. A consider- 
able portion of it is occupied by the re- 
ligious, civil, and, above all, the ethical aspects 
of the Renaissance. After bearing eloquent 
testimony to the merits and services of the 
late Duc de Chaulnes, under whose auspices 
this work was compiled, our author illustrates 
the effect upon France of the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII. an event which, in its con- 
tequences he associates with the discovery of 
America as pre-eminent in the history of the 
second half of the fifteenth century. For France 
the expedition across the Alps was the beginning 
ofa new era, and on Italy it produced an effect 
vhich has been active even until our own time. 
Italy revenged herself on her invader by im- 
posing her culture, arts, letters, and science 
upon him. At no period since the fall of the 
Roman Empire did Italy exercise greater in- 
fuence than at this time, when she seemed to 
lieat the feet of her conquerors. Not only her 
ats and sciences, but her industry, commerce, 
md finance gave her the first rank among 
tations. She supplied the ultramontane world 
vith professors, artists, and practical men, 
fagineers, and bankers. The secret of her in- 
Huence, which M. Miintz thinks that the other 
hations accepted joyfully, was due to the ideas 
his pre-"daspirations which constitute the Renaissance. 
e turned. Miintz discusses carefully the difference 
lustrated {tween the ‘*premitre Renaissance” and 
'e are fac-Pther movements which were less real. It 
m natureg* to the true Renaissance, or rather to its 
ever, themtclining stage, and the period intermediate 
and theftween it and the later JRenaissance, 
and skillpularly known as ‘‘the Renaissance,” that 
this cor-#" Miintz’s volume is devoted. Of course 
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and later writers of very unequal powers, 
such as MM. Frizzoni, Morelli, and Heiss. 
Broadly speaking, M. Miintz characterizes 
the true Renaissance as a period of renewed 
activity, when the individual mind found room 
to work (and, it must be admitted, to play like- 
wise) for itself independently, in contradis- 
tinction to the organized dependence of nations, 
and men singly and in masses, on the Church as a 
type of the highest theocracy, and on the Throne 
as an emblem of mundane authority. Under such 
an influence it was not wonderful that devotional 
art became neither more nor less than a sort of 
religious genre painting and sculpture, while 
architecture quitted the service of religion and 
entered that of the wealthy. In the Middle 
Ages, as a period of organization, a much 
greater number of civil edifives, such as town 
halls and hospitals—to say nothing of con- 
vents and churches — were built than the next 
epoch cared to produce. But we must be- 
ware of asserting that Christianity no longer 
controlled the popular applications of design. 
It is a common error to suppose that all art 
became suddenly heathenish, or at least 
pagan, with the advent of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Nothing can be further from the truth, as the 
pictures of Botticelli and many others showed 
when they clothed Christian dogmas in alle- 
gorical forms, the superficial characters of 
which are traps for the hasty. Spontaneous to 
the core, the individuality of the painters took 
effect in the happiest expression of ideas, such 
as those which haunt the heart of a half-dis- 
ciplined poetic child or youth. We have fine 
examples of its energy, vitality, and poetry in 
the pictures of Lippi, and such works as M. 
Miintz has chosen for illustrations—a group of 
angels by Benozzo Gozzoli (in the Riccardi 
Palace), reclining in the most naive manner 
each upon his patch of cloud floating above 
the tree-tops in a landscape containing an 
‘ Adoration.’ Than this nothing can be fitter as an 
illustration of the nature of the subject, unless, 
indeed, it be the ‘ Birth of Esau and Jacob,’ by 
the same painter, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
This idea of the development of individuality 
is not, of course, new, nor in the work before 
us is it explicitly stated to be the guiding 
idea of the book. Nevertheless, the above 
seems to us to be the gist of the first part of the 
volume, “which is appropriated to l’Esprit de 
la Premitre Renaissance,” as it took effect on 
religious sentiment and morality as prevailing in 
Italy, and operating in the patriotism, wealth, 
learning, science, the artists’ studies and lives, 
and the aspirations and doctrines of the Italian 
quattrocentisti. Individualism influenced states 
as well as persons, and each of the schools of 
the cities of Italy studied, painted, and carved 
in marble ina manner which was more or less 
independent of its neighbours and rivals. Ac- 
cordingly, M. Miintz has devoted his second 
part to chapters expounding the idiosyncrasies of 
Milan, her artists, literati, and rulers; Padua 
and Verona, distinguished for their painters and 
poets ; Venice, with her Byzantine traditions ; 
Ferrara and her princes ; and Mantua, Urbino, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. Except the 
chapter which follows on the Renaissance in 
France, and contains a compact criticism and 
abstract of the history of that comparatively 
seldom studied phase of design, these chapters 
on provincial Italian art history are the best in 
the book. They briefly, and yet clearly, illus- 
trate the leading features of the art of each city 
or district. The history of the Renaissance in 
France and Italy has been carefully treated, and 
at greater or less length, by various authors 
and from different points of view, but until now 
the knowledge obtainable from pictures and 
statues has not been so concisely formulated or so 
comprehensively employed as by M. Miintz. In 
general the illustrations are of first-rate quality. 





Co., of Stuttgart. Among the subjects is a 
short notice of a portrait of Luca Signorelli, 
attributed by Prof. Vischer to Signorelli him- 
self, There is an essay on Wohlgemut, some 
papers on Bavarian art, one on Giotto, and one 
on Raphael. 








THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archeological Society. Vol. VI. Part IIL. 
(Leicester, Clarke & Hodgson.)—There is little 
herein which calls for remark. Mr. R. E. 
Chester Waters has contributed an elaborate 
memoir on the family of Chester of Blaby, 
worked out with all the conscientious care 
which we are accustomed to find in anything 
from his hand. Mr. Thomas Carter’s paper on 
‘ Danish Place-Names of Leicestershire ’ contains 
a map showing the distribution of the bys and 
thorpes. This will be of service to future workers 
in the same field. There is little else in it that 
is new. We quote one passage by way of caution : 
‘With reference to vegetable life, the Ashbys 
have already been mentioned. To them we can 
add Appleby, and perhaps Thurnby and Barkby.” 
Under Ashby we have the alternative of Askr, a 
personal name and the ash tree. We say nothing 
as to Askr, but it is certain that some, at least, 
of the Ashbys cannot have derived their names 
from the Scandinavian world tree. sh, not 
Ash, is the form the word takes in a great por- 
tion of the north and east of England. With 
regard to Appleby, Thurnby, and Barkby, we 
hesitate to accept Mr. Carter’s suggestions, and 
are almost sure, indeed, that as regards the last 
two their origin must be looked for elsewhere. 


Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society. 
Vol. VIIL Part II. (Kendal, Wilson.)—We 
have had on several former occasions to give 
praise to the publications of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzolo- 
gical Society. The present number is quite as 
valuable as any of the previous issues. One 
peculiarity of this society—and it is a most ad- 
mirable one—is that the writers of the various 
papers seem to have learnt that nothing beyond 
what conveys knowledge should be said. In too 
many instances local antiquaries spin out their 
dissertations to an unreasonable length by im- 
porting into them scraps of the history of Eng- 
land which are familiar to all fairly instructed 
persons. This when it occurs is either a sign 
of ignorance in the writer or is evidence that 
he has but a poor opinion of the intelligence of 
those for whose instruction he is providing. The 
longest and in some respects the most important 
paper in the part before us is that by Mr. Bellasis 
on the family of Machell of Crackenthorpe. They 
are an old Border house whose ascertained pedi- 
gree goes back to an early period and suggests 
endless vistas of useless speculation beyond. 
The seals of members of this family are inter- 
esting as they show how heraldry grew naturally 
before it became cramped by the rules which 
were brought in from over sea. The early seals 
are circular, charged with adog. The animal ia 
not placed upon a shield, so that in modern 
language it would be called a badge. As time 
went on we find the Machells still adhering to 
their dog, but arranging their coat in the most 
orderly and heraldic manner as Sable, three grey- 
hounds argent. Mr. R. 8S. Ferguson, the editor 
of the Transactions, has contributed an exhaus- 
tive paper on ‘The Carlisle Bushel.’ The old 
Border city, like so many other places, had 
weights and measures of its own which did not 
tally with those of the rest of England. Those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the 
local customs of Flanders know that almost every 
little town up to the time of the French Revo- 
lution differed from its neighbours in this 
respect. The variations, though not so great in 
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England and Scotland, were very numerous, and 
still cause embarrassment, for, notwithstanding 
Acts of Parliament, of which there have been 
many, which have endeavoured to establish uni- 
formity, the ignorant and idle still insist on 
adhering to their old customs. An antiquary 
could not spend his time better than by collect- 
ing notes of all these varieties and giving the result 
of his labours to the world in a tabular form. 
Mr. W. Nanson’s paper on Solway Moss is most 
excellent. It relates to an event regarding 
which almost all our historians have had im- 
perfect knowledge. The English victory was 
mainly due to Thomas Dacre, the Bastard of 
Lanercost, and Jack Musgrave of Bewcastle. 
These intrepid men have not received the 
honour they deserve. Of late they have been 
particularly unfortunate ; their very identity has 
been obscured by those who have called them 
Lord Dacres and Lord Musgrave, a mistake 
which a glance at Nicolas’s ‘ Historic Peerage’ 
would have rendered impossible. 








A KEEPER OF RELICS. 

Mr. Grorce BentLey writes :— 

“Can you tell me whether Charles Lamb’s grave 
is looked after at all? I wish we had some Govern- 
ment official to look after valuable memorials. 
Think of the York people removing from one of 
their cathedral points of vantage that beautiful 
and characteristic figure of Archbishop Black- 
burn playing the violin, and substituting a plain 
cross, hiding away the archbishop and his violin 
in the crypt ! 

‘* Again, Gray's inscription on his mother’s 
tomb at Stoke Pogis requires attention, and so 
also the tomb in Upton-cum-Chalvey which cele- 
brates a woman ‘ who dared to be just in the 
reign of George II.’ 

‘* What a noble office would be the ‘ Keeper 
of Relics’! Won’t you say a word in favour of 
the creation of such an office ?” 





THE TOMB OF ARAGAZZI. 
Montepulciano (Toscana), Aug. 16, 1886, 

THE preparations making in Florence to cele- 
brate the fifth centenary of the birth of Dona- 
tello contemporaneously with the ceremony of 
uncovering the fagade of the Duomo in that city 
have led to the despatch of numerous photo- 
graphers wherever any of his works are to be 
found. 

No act of vandalism in our day can compare 
with the ruin wilfully wrought in the destruc- 
tion long ago of the tomb of Bartolommeo Ara- 
gazzi, constructed by Donatello, assisted by 
Michelozzo Michelozzi; and this costly stu- 
pendous monument of human pride is now re- 
presented only by detached fragments, scattered 
here and there in the present cathedral of Monte- 
pulciano, which lacks painfully the complete 
handiwork of the master sculptor. The par- 
roco, Dr. Montini, can give no or slight reason 
for this inexplicable iconoclasm ; a tradition says 
that the bishop, irritated by the comments of the 
people on the inferiority of the restored structure 
in comparison with the old, and a tart observa- 
tion cynically avowing that the monumental 
tomb was worth more than the cathedral itself, 
instantly ordered the demolition of the offensive 
rival. Aragazzi was a native of Montepulciano, 
secretary and “familiar” of Pope Martin V., 
and never, as far as is known, did anything to 
immortalize his name, but, having amassed 
enormous wealth, thought to perpetuate his 
memory by a splendid sepulchral resting-place. 
His recumbent effigy lies at the side of the left 
door as you enter the Duomo, only marred by a 
small chip wanting to the nose. A noble and 
intellectual face indeed it bears, 

On each wing of the high altar are other two 
female figures of heroic size, representing Science 
and Prudence. The grandest and only other 
statue remaining is what has been called the 
*«Priest blessing the defunct.” But it is now 
considered to be intended for St. Bartholomew, 


encased in the columns nearest the central door 
of ingress, and give, perhaps, the surest testi- 
mony of Donatello’s skill. One is supposed to 
portray the reception of a newly arrived mortal 
into paradise. The other is a Madonna and 
Child, with numerous figures beneath. Both 
are remarkable for the spirit and life contained 
in the dancing movement of several nude putti. 
The gradino has a piece also of the frieze, 
richly decorated with similar figures carrying 
garlands, &c. 

About a year ago there was found one more 
carved and broken fragment, now shown to me 
by the parroco, behind the door of the baptistery. 

These bits are all that is left of Donatello’s 
sumptuous capolavoro on the site of Aragazzi’s 
choice ; and if, as is probable, at the exhibition 
in Florence, the sculptor’s triumphs of art are 
collected together by the aid of photography 
next spring (the autumn exhibition is nearly 
abandoned as impossible), any of your readers, 
if present, will recognize the faintly described 
originals, Wiiiram MERCER, 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Building News says that the collegiate 
church of Shrewsbury is to be ‘‘ entirely re- 
stored” under the direction of Mr. Pearson. 
An anonymous ‘‘ benefactor” has given, it is 
said, 10,000/. towards the expenses of this work. 

Mr. C. O. Murray is engaged upon an 
important etching, an exterior view of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. It is to be published by Messrs. 
Frost & Reed, of Bristol. 

THE model of the chariot group designed by 
M. Falguitres to surmount the Are de 1’Etoile 
has been completely removed, and the arch is 
now, as it was before, an object for innumerable 
suggestions, and we hope asuccessful experiment 
for its completion with statuary, such as it 
and all similar works were designed to bear. 
In connexion with this subject let us point to 
Decimus Burton’s beautiful arch, of late, un- 
happily, removed from a fit and dignified site at 
Hyde Park Corner to an inferior and unmeaning 
one. This arch will have to be reinstated 
according to the dictates of common sense. 
The original intention of the architect was that 
it should be crowned with a chariot group— 
indeed, half the significance of such arches 
depends on this—and enriched with statues 
flanking the unmeaning pedestal in which the 
structure now terminates. When are these 
things to be added ? 

TIME’s revenge was never more truly illus- 
trated than by the prices brought by works 
of art at a sale which occurred in Paris on 
the 13th and 14th inst., when the following 
examples were sold: Deux statuettes, bronze 
jaune, Henri IV. et Marie de Médicis sous les 
traits de Jupiter et Junon, attribuées & Jean de 
Bologne, 2,000fr. Buste de jeune fille, bronze 
brun, signé Saly, 4,800fr. Buste de Bacchus 
en marbre blanc, par Canova, 850 fr. Groupe 
en terre cuite de Clodion, signé et daté 1799, 
représentant l’Amour et Psyché accompagnés de 
trois Amours sur des nuages, 12,000fr. Deux 
statuettes en marbre blanc, signées Pigalle, 
7,500fr. Tableau, Nattier, Portrait de jeune 
femme, de face, 12,000 fr. 

Some excavators in the bed of the Cher 
have discovered what is described as an 
enormous Gaulish boat formed of a single oak 
trunk. After many days of labour the mass of 
timber was disengaged from the gravel in which 
it was enclosed, and, by means of special ap- 
paratus, hauled to the Hétel Cujas, Bourges, 
where it will form one of the leading elements of 
the collection of the antiquities of the province 
of Berry. The wood of which it is composed is 
in excellent preservation. 

A sum of 800,000 fr. is required for finishing 
the interior of the Pavillon de Marsan, Tuile- 





after whom Aragazzi was named. 


ries. The solid parts of this enormous struc- 


Two vivid groups from the marble frieze are | 
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A General History of Music. By W. g, | inwhich 
Rockstro. (Sampson Low & Co.) simplest 
Tue author of this volume is well known ag | "2" _ 
one of the most prolific of living English s 
writers on music. His copious articles jp sateen 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ have materially helped rsook, " 
to enlarge that work beyond the scope ori. | even the 
ginally announced by its editor, and jg § old-fashio 
readers fail to be converted to his spucial | vill never 
views on art questions it will not be on § “iovannl, 
account of any lack of fulness in statin on < 
them. In the endeavour to comprise a his. ll 
tory of music ‘from the infancy of the ff jive for ev 
Greek drama to the present period ” within Homer ar 
an octavo volume of 500 pages conciseness, Mf live ‘ Pat 
however, was absolutely necessary, and the § Scandal.’’ 
only question was whether there was any J Qomme 
need of another text-book of this kind for would be 
English readers, the ground being well } itely the 
covered by the works of Hullah and F, L, cieclous 
Ritter, to name but two. The latter is an chant, th 
especially admirable treatise, being trust- § hoon oxte 
worthy, impartial, and, within its limits, or fort : 
exhaustive; but Mr. Rockstro is evidently where ve 
unaware of its existence, for he declares that beyond al 
“there is, indeed, no volume of moderate ier 
size embodying the entire History of Music, Peer nev 
available at the present moment to the Jit in th 

English reader.” After this remarkable § ovals 
statement it is not surprising to be told that . is ote 
Mendel’s ‘Conversations - Lexicon’ is inf, point J 
eight volumes instead of twelve. Mr. Rock- oes “ 
stro further says in his preface that he has pared for 
designedly given prominence to the history J); fact i 
of the English school, thereby accounting § other? | 
for the want of proportion between some of fist in ch 
the sections. Thus, while Handel is allowed f siya nog of 

seventeen pages, the whole Bach family are theatre,” 
dismissed in eight, and we are told scarcely gravely ead 
anything about the instrumental works 9}... hoon 

of J. 8. Bach. Indeed, the only work of genius.” 
his mentioned by name is the ‘ Musikal-§i 4° an 
isches Opfer,’ though, by way of com-Bring belor 
pensation, it is said that his masses “areQut i. tou, 
now regarded as the finest works of their Beethoven) 
class in existence.” Obviously a work con-fj,.,3 + fae 
structed on these lines can have no value§ s,. in ol 
as a text-book. A most interesting volume juttified in 
might be written on the history of music in great life-w 
England, and Mr. Rockstro may perhaps}, 11, to 
be induced some day to turn his attentiong,., anette 
to the subject ; but a work that purports hina. the. 
be a history of music generally should deal vill ~ he b 
impartially with the development of the art in Sonnambul: 
all nationalities. The instance that has beef. he we 
quoted is perhaps the worst of the one-sidel-fy Mr P 
ness of the present work, but there ar frmances 
many more, while valuable space is fre a given 
quently wasted in mere rhapsodizing. Thi wears, and j 
chiefly results from the author’s unfortunalé perha; ‘ea 
propensity to dogmatize on points wher... = on 
no dogmatizing is required. He tells w i. bey 
that seven composers, whom he terms thé ning ving | 
seven lamps, outshone all others in genius iy may} 
and he enforces his argument by bombast Thich’ the ¢ 
of this kind :— he & 

‘*The ‘Missa Paps Marcelli’ delights us # Bourd “ 
much, to-day, as it delighted the eight cardinal, "Con 
who adjudicated upon it more than three hun ” and 
dred years ago. ‘Che faro senz’ Eurydice’ eg" notes, t 

thralls a modern audience as it enthralled Prince§taves in 
| Charles Edward, who never could listen to! Eoglish mus 
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githout tears. The opening notes of the ‘ Halle- 
jujah Chorus ? compel us to rise from our seats 
ghether we will or not. Three centuries hence 
these great works will speak to the great heart 
of humanity—as ‘Hamlet’ and ‘King Lear’ 
will speak to it—in language as forcible as that 

§, | in which they address it now. And this, for the 
|" | simplest of all reasons — because the principle 
upon which they are based is that of absolute 
grtistic truth. Truth so deep that fashion is 

werless against it. Truth which asserts its 
prerogative in the face of all styles, and all 
schools, whatsoever. The day will come when 
even the ‘ Barbiere’ itself will be thought too 
old-fashioned for patient endurance ; but that 
will never be said of the ‘ Messiah’ or ‘11 Don 
Giovanni, of ‘ Fidelio’ or the ‘Sonata Appas- 
sonata,’ of the XLVIII. or ‘ Iphegénie [sic] en 
Tauride.’ The works of many great composers 
will live and endure ; those only of the seven will 
live for ever, out-live all others, as the poems of 
Homer and the plays of Shakspeare, will out- 
live ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ ” 


Comment upon such unqualified rubbish 
would be quite superfluous, and unfortu- 
nately the work abounds in passages equally 
ridiculous. Speaking of the Gregorian 
chant, the author says that ‘“‘It has also 
been extensively used, within the last thirty 
or forty years, in the Church of England, 
where it bids fair, ere long, to extinguish, 
beyond all chance of resuscitation, the once 
popular Anglican chant.” Mr. Rockstro 
either never goes to church or he only sets 
foot in those places where extreme ritual 
prevails. Here is an example of careless- 
ness in statement through anxiety to enforce 
apoint. Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ failed 
because ‘‘ English audiences were not pre- 
pared for works of so advanced a character. 
his fact is certain, for Purcell never wrote 
mother.” On the next page we are told 
that in church music ‘‘ he was as much in 
alvance of the age as in his music for the 
theatre.’ But a few lines further it is 
gravely said that “‘the national taste must 
have been ripe for the productions of his 
genius.” A yet more paradoxical assertion 
“Jisthat all the ‘‘seven lamps’’ save Pales- 
trina belonged to the eighteenth century. 
“Tt is true that two of them (Haydn and 
Beethoven) outlived it, and that one pro- 
" f duced a long series of his finest compositions 
after its close; but we are none the less 
justified in saying that they wrought their 
great life-work within its bounds.” It will 
be news to most musicians that Beethoven 
wote even one of his representative works 
during the eighteenth century. Opera-goers 
vill also be surprised to learn that “ ‘La 
foonambula’ is as great a favourite now 

vith the public as it was fifty years ago.” 
"Bill Mr. Rockstro say how many per- 
“formances of Bellini’s sickly opera have 
. geen given in London during the past six 
years, and in what part of the world, save 
perhaps Italy, it still forms an item in the 
wdinary repertory ? 
4 Leaving matters on which difference of 

pinion may, by stretch of courtesy, be per- 
uitted, we come to actual misstatements, of 
vhich there are, unfortunately, a large 
lumber. After saying that the “ Faux 
Abourdon” was accompanied entirely by 
iirds and sixths, except in its first and 
lst notes, the author gives examples with 
wtaves in the middle. In a chapter on 
laglish music it is said that Greene, Nares, 
boidwin, Weldon, Creyghton, Holder, and 





































Aldrich “did good work and kept alive the 
traditions of the school of the toration 
until the arrival of Handel in England in 
1710.” In the year named Greene was four- 
teen, and Weldon nine years of age; and 
Nares was born in 1715. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was rebuilt in 1868, not 1877. 
Piccini’s ‘ Roland’ was, of course, produced 
in 1778, not 1878; and Schubert never 
wrote a song in seventeen movements called 
‘Leichen Fantasie.’ The work is a piano- 
forte fantasia for four hands. What the 
author means by saying of ‘ Parsifal’ that 
it is an immsense work “in which the 
mystical Swan so prominently figures,” we 
have no notion. But the most astounding 
error occurs in the fragmentary notice of 
Beethoven. After giving a fairly accurate 
list of the composer’s works in each of his 
three styles, he proceeds as follows :— 

** Between the second and third periods Bee- 
thoven grew hopelessly deaf—a circumstance to 
which certain critics, unable to grasp the immen- 
sity of his later works, have attributed their 
marked difference from those of the second style. 
The evil began in 1797 ; and reached its worst 
phase before 1802, after which period the great 
composer never heard a sound.” 

According to this Beethoven wrote all the 
works in his second manner before 1802. 
Many other misleading statements might be 
quoted, but we will be content with one only. 
With regard to the sonata form, after speak- 
ing of Emmanuel Bach as Sebastian’s most 
talented son, which he certainly was not, the 
author goes on to say that 

‘‘it was reserved for Haydn to strike out the 
idea of enriching the first part with a distinct 
Second Subject, in the Dominant—or Relative 
Major—of the Principal Key, instead of ending 
it with a mere modulation to the complementary 
Scale ; and, of re-introducing this, transposed to 
the principal Key.” 

Of course many examples of this form occur 
in the works of Emmanuel Bach as well as 
of Friedemann Bach and Paradies, but the 
last-named composer is not even mentioned, 
except in a chronological table. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Rockstro becomes 
more judicial, moderate, and generally 
acceptable when he has to speak of Wagner 
than he is in any previous portion of the 
work. He tells us candidly that the pre- 
judice he once had against the poet-composer, 
in consequence of the exaggerated state- 
ments of partisans and opponents alike, has 
been removed by study of the master’s 
scores and literary works, and his views on 
the subject are thoroughly sensible and free 
from bias. As we have quoted from him in 
an adverse spirit, it is only fair to show that 
he can speak wisely when he pleases. With 
every word of the following we fully agree : 

**¢The music of this Scene,’ says the typical 
eulogist, ‘is made up of the ‘‘ Love-motif,” and 
the ‘‘ Doubt-motif,” and the “ Fear-motif,” and 
the “ Jealousy-motif”; no other element what- 
ever enters into its construction.’ Very possibly. 
But the intention of the music is to express the 
passions of Love and Fear and Doubt and 
Jealousy. The four melodic phrases are used 
only as means for the attainment of that ex- 
pression, and listeners whose whole attention 
is riveted upon the ingenuity with which these 
phrases are woven together miss the intention of 
the Scene as completely as the children who 
use their lorgnettes for the purpose of spying 
out the ae and pulleys attached to the Swan- 
boat of Lohengrin.” 

And again :— 









** Surely a consistent hater of melody could 
never have written so much as a single bar of 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ which may be fitly de- 
scribed as one long, unbroken stream of melody 
from beginning to end......True melody loses 
nothing of its tunefulness through the effect of 
ggg treatment, but very much the reverse. 

ow, Wagner’s method of polyodic treatment 
is one of the most prominent features of his 
style. There are many who conscientiously 
believe that he held form in greater abhorrence, 
if possible, than melody. But is this so? Is 
a Fugue formless because it does not consist 
of a ‘ First Part’ ending in the Dominant, and 
followed by a ‘ Reprise’ like that of a Sonata? 
The polyodic involutions of Wagner's subjects 
bear a close analogy to, though they are far 
from identical with what is commonly called 
‘ Fugal treatment.’ ” 


It is unfortunately impossible to speak of 
Mr. Rockstro’s book as a valuable addition 
to our musical literature. His earnestness 
cannot be doubted ; it shines forth in every 
page. But apart from the many casual 
errors which would have been avoided with 
reasonable care, his assumption of the rdéle 
of the advocate rather than the judge has led 
him into grievous misstatements, made, un- 
consciously of course, because the truth did 
not happen to fit in with his own particular 
views. It isas if he had said, ‘ The facts 
may be against me; but then so much the 
worse for the facts.”” This is not the spirit 
in which to write history. 








‘TRISTAN UND ISOLDE’ AT BAYREUTH. 
August 20, 1886. 

Ir may be said with emphasis that only those 
who have been fortunate enough to witness the 
presentation of the greatest of Wagner’s music 
dramas at Bayreuth are in a position to form a 
correct judgment on the work. This may seem 
a rash assertion to musicians who are familiar 
with the score and have witnessed good per- 
formances, but I make it without hesitation, and 
am only sorry that the power of words is in- 
sufficient to convey a true sense of the surpassing 
merit of the rendering in the Wagner theatre. 
Everything contributed towards the success of 
this phenomenal performance, the efforts of the 
principal artists constituting only one out of 
several elements conducting to this result. In 
justice to them, however, it must be said that it 
is impossible to imagine the two principal cha- 
racters more finely interpreted than they were 
yesterday by Herr Vogl and Frau Sucher re- 
spectively. The Munich artist’s embodiment is 
a rare piece of study, thoroughly wrought out 
in every detail. Fine, however, as Herr Vogl’s 
acting was in the first act, where Tristan is the 
personification of knightly dignity chastened by 
a hopeless passion, the greatness of the imper- 
sonation was most conspicuous in the third act. 
The manner in which the suffering man ques- 
tioned Kurwenal admirably conveyed the idea 
of pain and exhaustion, and equally truthful to 
nature as well as dramatically powerful was the 
expression of delirium. Frau Sucher played 
Isolde for the first time in London in 1882. 
Since then her portraiture of the Irish princess 
has ripened into an embodiment of singular 
grace and beauty. One might dwell at length 
upon the delineation of pride and passion in the 
first act, and the complete surrender to more 
tender emotions in the second, as well as upon 
numberless striking and alluring touches, such 
as the manner of Isolde’s final entry just as 
Tristan is expiring. In appearance Frau Sucher 
was an ideal princess, and nothing whatever was 
wanting to render the sense of satisfaction com- 
plete. Equally fine in its way was the Kurwenal 
of Herr Plank, and Herr Wiegand as King 
Marke alone failed to attain the same height of 
unsurpassable excellence. The effect produced 
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by the performance was in great measure due 
to the concealed orchestra. Without doubt 
Wagner had this improvement in view when 
composing the work, and now for the first time 
his designs have been realized. In all the more 
elaborately written portions of the score the 
sound was beautifully subdued, and yet every 
detail stood out with the utmost clearness 
owing to the splendid acoustic properties 
of the theatre; while in the quieter parts 
the exquisite flow of melody was almost in- 
toxicating. In one more important respect the 
performance was phenomenal. A Wagnerian 
music drama is a combination of arts and the 
pictorial element should not be neglected. Here 
it received the amplest possible justice, the 
groupings throughout being perfect in arrange- 
ment and colour, while the views of the garden 
and Tristan’s decayed castle were triumphs of 
artistic taste. The interpretation as a whole 
will live long in the memory of those who were 
privileged to witness it: it has never been 
equalled and it can never be surpassed. 

In taking leave of the Bayreuth performances 
for the present year it is necessary as an act of 
simple justice to mention the names of some 
who have greatly contributed to their striking 
success. Foremost among these are the two 
conductors, Herr Levi, of Munich, and Herr 
Mottl, of Carlsruhe, who had the good fortune 
to preside over a magnificent orchestra, drawn 
from all the principal musical centres of Europe. 
Herr Carl Armbruster, who directed the stage 
music, and Herren Briickner and Fliiggen, who 
designed the new scenery and costumes for 
‘Tristan, also deserve hearty praise. The re- 
presentaticns next year are practically assured, 
as a guarantee fund was started this morning, 
and a large proportion of the sum desired was 
subscribed within two hours. me. 5. F 








DRAMA 


——e— 


THE WEEK. 

HAYMARKET.—Morning Performance: ‘ The Rivals.’ 

Tuat the public is willing to accept under 
reasonable conditions representations of old 
comedy is abundantly proven. In the main 
the public which flocks to see ‘The School 
for Scandal,’ ‘The Road to Ruin,’ or ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer’ is drawn rather from 
visitors to London than from the so-called 
“patrons of the drama.” It is, how- 
ever, large enough to keep one theatre 
always filled. A glance over the theatrical 
history of the last fifteen years shows that 
old plays have been in the main more pro- 
fitable than new, and that representations 
of ‘The School for Scandal’ at the Prince 
of Wales’s and of ‘ The Road to Ruin’ at the 
Vaudeville, like the even more ambitious 
Shakspearean revivals at the Lyceum, have 
done more to fill managerial pockets than 
any experiments—with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions— with novelty. When nothing 
else could attract the public to the ill-starred 
Imperial Theatre, Miss Litton’s revival of 
old comedies filled the house; and what is 
called the Vaughan-Conway Company, be- 
ginning with occasional and modest per- 
formances in the morning, is now able at the 
slackest period of the year to fill nightly 
the principal comedy theatre, the Hay- 
market. 

The company in question is not, even 
in the present condition of art, to be re- 
garded as strong. It is a fair working 
company, in which, as should always be the 
case, the younger actors are associated with 
those of established reputation, from whom 


they may hope to learn. One actor of highest | 





mark has been added to the staff, and 
forms its backbone. In the revival of ‘ The 
Rivals’ on Saturday afternoon last Mr. 
William Farren appeared as Sir Anthony 
Absolute. Very slowly Mr. Farren has 
developed into a fine comedian. Other 
Sir Anthonies have been seen. It may be 
doubted, however, whether since the first 
memorable failure, when Shuter was 
the Sir Anthony, the character has been 
better played. A different individuality is 
necessarily assigned it by each actor. Mr. 
Farren’s Sir Anthony is a little crabbed, and 
who shall say that in so being it is wrong? 
Mr. Conway misses some of the points of 
Capt. Absolute, and is perhaps too visibly 
laughing at himself in his scenes of mock 
obedience. The uniform, handsome as it 
is, does not suit him: it detracts from his 
height and makes him look thick-necked. 
He gives, however, a creditable and a pic- 
turesque rendering of the character, and is, 
in sporting phrase, ‘‘ not easy to beat.” Mr. 
Charles Collette isa light comedian. His 
Bob Acres has too little rusticity and too 
much ‘bon ton.” Mr. Mark Kinghorne’s 
David is quite excellent. The character of 
Lydia Languish is a little difficult to con- 
ceive. Miss Kate Vaughan gives a compre- 
hensible view of it, making its petulancy 
very piquant. Miss Fanny Coleman as 
Mrs. Malaprop plays at the outset with a 
moderation for which the audience cannot 
be too thankful. It has been the custom 
to make Mrs. Malaprop bombard the public 
with her eccentricities of speech instead of 
slipping them out with affectations and 
minauderies. This fault Miss Coleman cor- 
rects, but only tofall into one which is kindred 
in her dialogue with Capt. Absolute, in 
which her laughter is strident and displeas- 
ing. Mr. Tresahar as Faulkland is timid, 
Miss Marie Illington is a satisfactory Julia, 
Mr. Forbes Dawson shows promise as Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, and Mr. Otway Compton 
creates a favourable impression as Fag. 
The acting, however, in some of the cha- 
racters last named is tentative rather than 
assured. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

Mr. Tooxz, who, it is gratifying to hear, has 
recovered from his severe attack, is in England, 
and will commence his country season at Whitby 
on Monday. 

THe new Drury Lane drama, ‘A Run of 
Luck,’ is to be produced to-night. 

‘WirH THE CoLouRS; oR, A Buack Sxat,’ 
a four-act drama by Messrs. E. Galer and J. 
Mew, produced at the Grand Theatre, is made 
up from ‘ The Queen’s Shilling,’ ‘In the Ranks,’ 
and other familiar pieces, and is a poor piece of 
work. 

Miss Jennie Lex has been playing during 
the present week at the Surrey as Jo in the 
well-known adaptation from ‘ Bleak House.’ 

‘ Hazex Krexe,’ an American drama produced 
a few weeks ago at a morning representation at 
the Vaudeville, has now been given at Sanger’s 
Theatre (late Astley’s), with Mr. Balmain as 
Dunstan Kirke, Mr. Wheatman as Pitticus 
Green, and a lady with the curiously ungram- 
matical name of Miss Sarah Mignon as Hazel 
Kirke. 

THE promised performance at the Haymarket 


| of ‘ The Busy-Body ’ is postponed, and will pro- 


bably not take place during the present season. 
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SOME GUIDE-BOOKS, 


—>— 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WEsr. 
MORELAND and CUMBERLAND. By Lieut. - Co), 
JOHN BARROW, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. Wit, 


Map. 268 pp. cloth, feap. 8vo. 3s, 


CARLSBAD and its ENVIRONS, 


With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6¢,. 
roan, 9s. dik: 4 


AIX -LES-BAINS: its Baths ang 


Bathing. By Dr. WAKEFIELD. Crown &yo, 233 
2s. 6d. PP. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE to the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA. With numerous Maps 
and Lliustrations. Crown 8vo, roan, 7s, 6d. 


APPLETON’S GUIDE to EUROPE, 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s, 


~LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
Price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated, 

By William Black. By W. Clark Russell, 
Three Feathers. Wreck of the ** Grosvenor,” 
A Daughter of Heth (19th | John Holdsworth (Chief 

Edition). Mate) 





Kilmeny. A Bailor’s Sweetheart, 

In Silk Attire. The ** Lady Maud.” 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, | Little Loo: a Tale of South 
Sunrise. Be: 


a. 
A Sea Queen. 
Jack’s Courtship. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
My Watch Below. 


Lorna Doone (25th Edition). 
Also an lilustrated Edition, 
31s. 6d. and 35s, 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell, 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Bin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
My Wife and L. 

Old Town Folk. 

We and our Neighbours, 
Poganuc People. 


By Mrs. B. M. Croker, 
Some One Else. 








By Jean Ingelow. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 
By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A, 
A Btory of the Dragonades. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they Left Behind Them, 


By Frank R. Stockton, 
Author of ‘Rudder 
Grange.’ 

The late Mrs, Null. 


By C. F. Woolson. 
East Angels. | Anne. 
For the Major. Price 5s. 


By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far trom the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta, 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 











By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups: a 
Novel of the Upper Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 

Alaric Spenceley. 

A Struggle for Fame. 











By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow (New Edit.). 
Out of Court. 








THE ONE-SHILLING EDITION 
OF JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 


“‘ Terribly thrilling, but absolutely harmless.” 


Crown 8vo. illustrated stiff board covers, with Full-Page and 
smaller Lilustrations, price 1s. per Volume. ; 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea. | Survivors of the ‘Chancellor. 


2 vols. am _, 
" ‘ artin Paz. 
rete Secunia, | The Mysterioas Island ra 


Clouds 
The Earth to the Moon and a ze ys ar _ 
Trip round It. 2 vols. | 3. Secret of the Island. 
Michael Strogoff. 2 vols. | The Child of the Cavern. 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain, | The Begum's Fortune. 
2 vols. | The Tribulations of a Chins 
7 | man, 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. | the Steam House, 2 vols.: 
Adventures of Three English- |“) Demon of Cawnpore. 
men and Three Russians, 2. Ti gers and Traitors. 
Round the World in Eighty | The Giant Raft, 2 vols.: 
Days. 1. 800 Leagues on the Ams 


y' 
A Floating City. zon, 
The Blockade Runners. | 2. The Cryptogram. 
Dr Ox’s Experiment. | The Green Ray. 
A Winter amid the Ice. | Godfrey Morgan. 
A detailed List of the various Cloth Editions, from 2s. to 10s. 6d, 
post free on application. 
London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & 
RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘VENDETTA’ is “an unmistakably thrilling story of the best melodramatic kind.”— Atheneum. 
‘VENDETTA.’—A reader “is well satisfied if the contents of a story are of such a character that he 


jgnores bedtime; and if the small hours continue to strike in vain, satisfaction will rise into delight. Such will probably be the experience of many readers of ‘ Vendetta.’ "—— Academy. 


‘VENDETTA. —“ Few readers who will not acknowledge the strong enforcement of this daring fiction 


by yielding at once to its fascination and reading straight through to the end.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VENDETTA: the Story of One Forgotten, by Marie Corelli, is ready at all 


the Libraries. 

















“ Mdlle. Marie Corelli is a disciple of the Fat Boy: she ‘wants to make our flesh creep.’ And it may be said that in her new romance ‘ Vendetta’ she does it with great success. 
The book is pure and unadulterated melodrama; but it is cleverly constructed, well written, and a decided thriller.”— World, 


The WILLOW GARTH: a Novel. By William Money Hardinge. 2 vols. 
Col. BURNABY’S Popular Novel, OUR RADICALS. 2 vols. 


“Col. Burnaby’s story is a thriller.”—County Gentleman, 











RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. JESSIE FOTHERGILLS NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Nancy. The First Violin. 
Cometh up as a Flower. Probation. 
Joan. The Wellfields. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. Kith and Kin. 
Belinda. Healey. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. ANONYMOUS. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! The Last of the Cavaliers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


The whole Four Series for 14s.; or each Series separately, 38. 6d. each, 








MRS. ALEXANDERS NOVELS. MRS. J. H. RIDDELL'S NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The Wooing o’t. | George Geith of Fen Court. 
; Berna Boyle. 
Which Shall It Be? Susan Drummond. 
caceligtiageamadiesen _ SHERIDAN LE FANU'S NOVELS. 
Look Before You Leap. | a 
| The House by the Churchyard. 
The Executor. | Uncle Silas. 
The Freres. | In a Glass Darkly. 





TWELFTH THOUSAND of LETTERS from HELL. From the Danish. 


With an Introduction by Dr, GEOiiGE MAC DONALD, 6s, 
“Should be read by every thinking mind,”— Advertiser, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS of The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. QUARTO EUITION, with Cuts, Sixpence.—OCTAVO EDITION, with Illustrations, One Shilling. TRAVELLING EDITIONS, 3s. 6d. 
and 6s., with or without Illustrations.—Tle CARMINE EDITION, with the Original Steel Plates of Cruikshank and Leech, 10s, 6¢.—The ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION, with 50 fine Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, 21s, 


SPORTING BOOKS. 


MEMOIR of Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, | ALFRED E. WATSON’S RACE-|;A NEW BOOK of SPORTS and 


ag SPORTING PARSON. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, COURSE and COVERT SIDE. With Illustrations by GAMES. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 1 vo!. crown 8vo. 6s. 
8. 


John Sturgess. 8vo, lis. | 
STANLEY HARRIS’S The COACH-| SPORT in the CRIMEA. By Clive The CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


ING AGE, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. Demy 8vo. 14s. | Four Series, 3s. 6d. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, London, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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“ LEARNED, CHatty, Useru..”—Athenceum. 


ee 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 


SIXTH 


SERIES. 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Norzs anpD QuERrEs contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “* Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles I1.— Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—*“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—FEarly Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
— Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”— Bosh "—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—* The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred aad born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines 
Portraits of Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind"— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—‘ Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgiecs iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane: 
‘ Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Asbburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs —Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 


—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—§ 


Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague —Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of David I.,1153. By DUNCAN KEITH. 
Edinburgh : William Paterson ; and all Booksellers. 
—— ‘THE IRISH QUESTION. 
This day, 8vo. 2s. 
1 i IRISH QUESTION. 
1. HISTORY of an IDEA 
2. LESSONS of the ELECTION. 
By the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. for Midlothian. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
————s saat 
Just published, 
ype FAMILIARUM NOBITIUM. 


A Guide for Collectors, Genealogists, and Librarians. Edited by 
0. GUNDLACH. Second Enlarged and Revised Edition. 332 pages, 


The above will be sent post free on receipt of P.O.O. for 12s, 
J. A. Stargardt, Publisher, Berlin, S.W., Zimmerstrasse 19. 


IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 


[HE MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and the 
First-fruits of Federation. By J. A. PARTRIDGE. Author of 
‘Democracy : its oe and Conditions,’ ‘ From Feudal to Federal,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 6 

“This isa poe handbook on the Irish question....The whole case 
isstated by Mr. Partridge in the clearest and most cogent fashion. Asa 
piece of literary workmanship the book is for the most part of the 
highest class. The style is lofty, the tone is often , passionate and ex- 
treme, but the argumentation is throughout sound.’ 





Lancaster Guardian, 





Now ready, 


2 & &@ ££ & BB F 


T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-equare, E.C. 
or THE 


T H £E 
CLANS OF SCOTLAND. 


Containing Representations in Colours of 72 of the most importan. 
Tartans, with the Arms of the Chief, illuminated in “pene 


Jolours. Historical Account of each Clan, 


By JAMES GRANT. 
Imperial 4to. full bound, cloth, gilt .. oe +» £2 
Folio, full bound, morocco, gilt ee « 8 
Detailed Prospectus free on cautnation. 
“Sumptuous in outward appearance, finished with exquisite taste 
inside, and full withal of sound historical information at once curious, 
interesting, and accurate, no such work concerning the ‘Garb of oid 
Gaul’ bas ever been issued atali approaching in beauty or accuracy to 
the magnificent folio just sent out by the old and enterprising firm of 
Mesrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh.” 
Glasgow Herald, 26th January, 1886. 
“Both outwardly and inwardly—binding, letterpress, and illustrations 
-itis,in truth, a splendid volume the most sumptuous, we should be 
to say, and exquisitely finished in its every possible detail, thet 


bas every issued from the Scottish press. 
Oban Times, 6th February, 1886 

“Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston have published a large and handsome 
work on the Clan Tartans of Scotland, which leaves little to be desired 
inthe matter either of the engraved and coloured plates or the accom- 
panying letterpress. The skill, beauty, and delicacy displayed in the 
ilustrations and the great taste and effe ectiveness of the large majority of 
the patterns can be freely c t. 26th February, 1886. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edina Works, Easter-road ; and 16, South 8t. 
iateon -aarest, Edinburgh. 5, White Hart - street, Warwick - lane, 
loadon, E C. 
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STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 
1886. 


—_—_+>— — 
Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


NORTH DEVON. Tourists’ Guide to 


NORTH DEVON and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By R.N. a 
F.G.8. Including the favourite coast resorts—Ilfracombe, Lynt 
Westward Ho! Clovelly, &c. With Map. (‘‘ Stanford’ 8 Two-Shilling 
Series of Tourists’ Guides.’’) 


Fourth Bdition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


SOUTH DEVON. Tourists’ Guide. to 


SOUTH DEVON: Rail, Road, River, Coast. and Moor 
WORTH, F.G8. Including Exeter. Torquay, Suineceute, ped 
mouth, and Plymouth, with River Excursions s the Tamar and 
rt. and cursions over Dartmoor. ith Map and Plan of 
mes Cathedral. (‘Stanford's Two-Shilling Series of Tourists’ 
uides.”’) 
Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE, | Tourists’ Guide to 
ZORTH and SOUTH D F.GS8. Being 
the above two Guides in oa ¥ mA See baal Fy Guide 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
‘THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, containing 


Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type. Sizes of Paper, and 
much invaluable Information for those avout to Publish 


London: W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, 1s.; or 12 stamps by post, 
OM@GOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Drs. R. and W. EP 
Describes fully and prescribes for a diseases. 
J. Epps & Co, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-s*reet. 





NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


In a covers price 2s ; post free, Ly 3d.; orin aoe cloth, 
's 6d ; post t free, 2s Id ; Vol 1V. of t 


“ Favourite Fiction Series." 
UCY; or, a GREAT MISTAKE. By the 


Author of * Tiff,’ ‘Rose of the World,’ ‘King Corphetua; or, 
Ruby North's Lovers,’ &c. 


Whitehall Review says :—“ As pleasant reading as we have lately had 
d to us."” 





to the County. With Maps and Plan. 


The other Guides in this Series are :— 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGB. By A.G. Hill, BA. F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DORSET. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.8. 
ESSEX. By E. Walferd, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.GS. 
LONDON, THROUGH. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 
LONDON, ROUND ABOUT. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G 8. 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 


By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 


Post 8vo. with 7 Maps, cloth limp, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With an Appendix on the Flora 
and Lepidoptera of Norway, by R. C. Rk. JORDAN, M.D. 
“Will be a great boon to tourists whose time is limited.”—Athenaum. 
“‘ Contains all that the ordinary tourist is likely to want.’’—TZimes. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. 


—STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886 ; containing a 
List of all the best Guide-Books and Maps for the Principal Holiday 
rts at Home and Abroad, with Index Maps to the Government 
Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. ‘Post free for penny 
stamp. 
London : 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET' EDITION OF W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE 
DINNER AT TIMMINS'S. 


*,* The NEWCOMES : Memoirs of a most Respectable Family, 2 vols. will be published on September 27th, and 
further Volumes at monthly intervals. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 





YEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR Qs, 


Ready this day, fceap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


3y the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’ ‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’ &c, 


AND Qs, 6d. SERIES, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





ONE THING NEEDFUL.) 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


[ONE THING NEEDFUL. 





“We may justly say of ‘One Thin 
jiece of workmanship.”— World. 


the blush.” — Waitehall Review, 


London: J, & R, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. at all Libraries, 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
THE NEW 


Ty the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Vixen,’ ‘ Ishmael,’ &c, 


NOVEL. 


Needful’ that nothing more ingeniously complex, or more artistically simple in 
‘sultimate solution, than the theme of this exciting narrative has been devised since ‘ Aurora Floyd.’”— Da: ly Telegraph. 
“From first to last we read with avidity. The p‘ot fulfils its purpose of being thoroughly interesting and a genuine 


“Miss Braddon has ¢ reated and elucidated more mysteries than any contemporaneous fiction-writer, and has a power 
Pamessed by no one else in the present day—of unfolding a plot in a way which puts our Gaboriaus and Du Boisgobeys 





MAXWELL, 











INE THING NEEDFUL.) 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


(ONE THING NEEDFUL. 














P 


London : 


W. Stevens, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers and Railway 
Booustalls. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S NEW “BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Atall Libraries, in 3 vols. 3!s 6d. 


SPLENDID SHACKLES: a Story in Two Chains, 


CADET LIFE IN OUR MERCHANT NAVY. 
2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s 6d. extra cloth gilt (postage, 4d.), 


FRANK WEATHERALL. By WILLIAM C. MET- 


A a ry full of interesting matter and remarkable events founded 


upon fac 
A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


The WAYS of WOMEN. By SypNEyY YorRKE, 
“ Witty and amusing.”’— Morning Post. 
“A very able and well-written book.""—Morning Advertiser. 


OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Ceci. 
HAY. Also uniform with the above :— 

LESTER'S SECRET. FOR HER DEAR SAKE. 

HIDDEN PERILS. BRENDA YORKE 

VICTOR and VANQUISHED. DOROTHY'S VENTURE, 

The ARUNDEL MOTTO MISSING. 

The SQUIRE'8 LEGACY. UNDER the WILL. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. BID ME DISCOURSE, 

London: J. & R Maxwell, Milton House, St. Bride-street ; and Shoe- 
lane, Fleet-street, E.C.; and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers’, &c. 


pHencx FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 








Insurances 
the World. Loss 





against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
Claims with promp and li 

WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 

FRANCIS aes - MACDONALD, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Joint 
D, F Secretaries. 











Paid in Claims, 6,500,000). Profits declared, 3,400,000). Funds, 4,180,000’. 
Economical Management. Libera! Conditions. Large Bonuses. 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMB. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on exceptionally favourable 
—_ 48, Gracechurch-street, London. 


ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Established 1849), 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital eo ee = oe Swe Ss w= £1,000,000 
Income oo o or o 2 
COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS, £2,215,000 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
an Wert End Of the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


Office —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C.; or at the Head 
e—64, Cornhill, Londen, EC. 





WILLIAM PI VIAN, Secsetary. 


FOBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Seana Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. 1862. 











Established 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


EN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 





Att 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, Discount 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BaG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’'S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Centinental Travel 
ling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 





GTICKPHA ST PASTE, for Securing Scraps, &c. 
Cheaper and cleaner than gum. With strong brush, One Shilling. 
HUNDRED-CUPY COPYING INK. 

100 good Copies from one writing, Haif-a- -Crows. Sold every where. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
1, HEARTECRN, HEADACHB, 


The Bes’ 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
GOUT, and INDIGESTIO 
and safest Aperient for De icate samen Ladies, Children, 


and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CLARENDON 


BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 1887. 


tiff covers. fcap. % 6d. , 
SHAKSPEARE'S. CORIOLANUS. Edited by W. 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A 
“ This edition is simply without a rival. None even comes second to 
it.” — Westminster Revi 
Recond Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. 
MILTON.—AREOPAGITICA. With’ 
and Notes, — JOHN W. HALES, MA. 
Second Edition, extra feap 8vo. 2s 6d. 
CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). First 
Action against Verres ; = %o on — Archias. With Intro 
pas and Notes, by J A. 


Introduction 


. KING. M 
hn ‘Yeap. 8vo 4s. 6d. 
LIVY. BOOKS XXI., XXII, and XXIII. With 
Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, M.A, 
“ Quite a model of a school edition.’’—Schoolmaster. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 
VIRGIL. With Introduction and Notes, by F. L. 


PAPILLON, M.A. re 2 vols. 
Xtra fcap. 8vo. 6s 6d. 
PLATO. _SELECTIONS (including the whole of the 
POLOGY and CRITO). With Introductions and Notes, by J. 
PURVES, M A., and a Preface by B JOWETTS, M.A 
“ Altogether the work 7 teccarenag well a "Saturday Review. 
ra fcap. 8vo Is 
HOMER. — ODYSSEY. BOOK il. (for Schools). By 
W. W. MERRY, 
“Mr. Merry's TN ig have revolutionized the study of Homer 
throughout the country. oo ng 
xtra fceap. 8vv. 
XENOPHON. _ANABASIS. BOOK I. Edited for the 
Use of Junior Classes. With Introduction, Notes. and Index. By 
J. MARSHALL, M.A.. Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 
“In the notes no difficulty has been slurred over....We heartily cum- 
mend the work to teachers and private studeuts.’ '—Schoo'master. 


8vo. 8s Sd. 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY. With a Revised Text | 
and English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by JAMES 
RIDDELL, M.A 

Just published, crown 8yve. cloth back, paper sides, 3s 6d. 

EUCLID REVISED. TI. Containing the 
E jals of the E of Plane Monge spate as given Nu Euclid 
in his First Four Books. Edited I J. NIXON, MA, 
Mathematical Master, Royal ceotenlen Institution, Brel fas' 

*,* The complete Work, comprising Part I., Plane Geemetes without 
Proportion, and Part I1., Proportion and Modern Geometry, cloth, 
7s. [ I.. 1s , Books I. and II, 18. 64, immediately. 

“We heartily commend the book to the attention of schoo!masters.’ 

Journal of Education. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Lotze’s System of Philosophy. English Transla- 
tion. Edited by B. BOSANQUBT, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. each 12s. 6d, 


Logic. In Three Books—Of Thought, Of Investi- 
gation, and Of Knowledge. 


Metaphysic. In Three Books—Ontology, Cosmo- 
logy, and Psychology. 

Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction | 
and Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universities. By Prof. 
A. C. FRASER, D.C.L. Third Edition. Crown Svo 7s. 6d. 

Prolegomena to Ethics. By the late T. H. GREEN, 
MA. LLD, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by A. C. BRADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Coliege, 
Oxtord. Demy 8y0. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Types of Ethical Theory. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
D.D. LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

The Wealth of Households. By J. T. DANsoN. 
Crown 8vo. (Just published. 

“* May do teh by its modest, moderate common sense 
Saturday Review. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Electrostatics; being Vol. I. of the MATHEMA- 

TICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNE’ risM, by H. W. 
D.8e. F R.8., and 8. H. BURBURY, M.A s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Maguetism. By J. 
CLERK MAXWELL, M.A F.R.S. Second Edition. 2 vols. li. lls. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By the 
Same Author. Edited by WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. MINCHIN, M.A., 
Professor of A pplied Mathematics, R.I.E. College, Cooper's Hill. 
Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol. I. The Equilibrium of 
Coplanar Forces. 9s. 16s., completing the Work. 
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